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HE love of literature, and the regard due to its happier 
votarists, will induce us to prefix, to our Journal, a 
slight tribute to contemporary genius. Of late, a rabid fa- 
mily of adventurers (whose contracted talent is confined to re- 
ciprocal imitation) make the calumny of genius their trade, 
and some, we fear, their amusement. ‘Ihcir virulent fictions 
are forged with facility, for they are of the worst kind; and 
they are propagated by those who would blush to have in- 
yented them. ‘These gentlemen, indeed, are of an ancient fa- 
mily, since their ancestors flourished in the days of the elegant 
‘Terence, to whom they bore an honourable enmity. This 
poet distinguishes them by the title of ‘THE MALevott. 
Zoilus, indeed, the patriarch of TRUE CRITICISM, fell a 
miurtyr to the generous cause in which they are now engaged; 
and this, their venerable father, was either burnt, or crucihed, 
or stoned! To form a contre-projet of their reams of 
calumny, we shall oppose a concise, yet honest page. 

We have selected, for our opening number, the name of 
WittiAM Hay ey, Esq. a poet and miscellancous writer; 
who, on various accounts, may be considered as possessing a 
pre-eminent claim to public attention. 

‘The life of our author has been little chequered by the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. ‘To the art he professes, he has dedi- 
cated his days, and his nights; and, through all seasons, has 
clung to his muse with the enthusiasm of taste. In the 
studious walks of his delightful Zartham, literature won his 
first regards, and will form his last attachments. 

Of ius private life these few authentic notices may be satis- 
factory. He was born at Chichester in the month of October, 
1745. His parents were ‘Thomas Hayley, the son of the dean 
of Chichester, and Mary, daughter of Colonel Yates, member 
for that city. Onur author lost his father in his infancy; the 
affection and the virtues of his mother have been perpetuate 
in verses, which those who have read have not forgotten. 
At Kingston school, in early youth, he suffered much from ill- 
ness; and scveral years of his life, languished in decrepitude 
and pain. A domestic tutor prepared him for Eton school, and 
from Eton he entered at ‘I'rinity Hall, Cambridge. He had 
already appeared among the versifiers of the day, by an Ode 
on the Pirth of the Prince of Wales, inserted in the Cam- 
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bridge Collection. From the university he passed to Edin- 
butgh, and there gave indications of his first delight in study, 
by the choice of his literary associates. 


‘This period of his life must not be passed without reflection; 


it may instruct the youthful student, 
To shun delights, and live laborious days. 


To distinguish himself in, perhaps, one of the most difficult arts, 
he resolved to enrich his poctry, not only with what powers of 
imagination he could exert, but to give it a peculiar value by 
its alliance with learning ; he tured over with incessant study, 
in their original language, those master-pieces of the art he 
cherished which have charmed every polished nation; he 
meditated on the finest writers till he familiarised his mind to 
their perfect conceptions, and assimilated with his diction 
those colours and those tones of style, which, at length, pro- 


duced the v versatility of his poetical powers. ‘lo the models of 
p Pp 


originality he also added the study of criticism; the biogra~ 
¢ phy of all artists; and sought, with curiosity and fondness, for 
every work which has the slightest affinity to polite letters. 
Such was the origin of the opulence of his mind; and ere he 
ventured to aspire to genius, hie distinguished hinself by the 
fervour of industry. 

In the year 1769 he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Re- 
verend ‘J‘homas Ball, dean of Chichester, since deceased; and 
after a residence of some years in the metropolis, he finally 
settled in 1774 in his native county, at Lartham, which his taste 
created, and which his name will, at some future day, endear. 

In this retirement he commenced his literary career. In 
i778, appeared one of his larger poetical works. His L'ssay 
on Painting, addressed to his friend Mr. Romney, gave the 


first evidence of his powers, and awakened the public hope of 


a future genius. Few objects, of a didactic cast, could be 
more felicitously selected. ‘There was a freshness in the ideas, 
a mellifluence in the versification, and an atticism in the cha- 
racters of the painters, which painters themselves can best feel, 
and poets only can express. Science was adorned by the muse, 
the muse was animated by science. The commentary had some 
claim to novelty from the easy elegance of its style, and is 
valuable, on account of the pleasing critical and biographical 
materials they preserve. We have lying before us, the original 
editions of this Essay on Painting, and his /ssay on Poetry; 
we have had the curiosity to compare them with the last 
edition of his works; and it is remarkable, that the Essay on 
Poetry remains in its primitive form, while that on Painting re- 
ceived, through its successive editions, successive alterations. 
We notice this circumstance as it shows, the difficulty of w riting 
on an art in which we are not artists. 
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This essay was followed by smaller poems; and in 1780 he 
gave to the world his Lssay on History. \t was addressed to 
our great historian G1BBon, as the former was to one of our 
great painters. By literary men, this work will be considered 
as superior to the preceding one, from the superior interest they 
feel in the subject; and also from its wider extent, and its more 
elaborate execution. ‘The verity of his literary portraits, the 
exactness of his criticisms, the splendour of his diction, may 
sometimes tire by their equable elegance; but they can tire 
only those who are destitute of a literary taste. There is, 
however, no want of the graces of imagination; it has more 
sentiment and imagery than has ever been allowed to didactic 
poetry, and in our opinion, had our author composed no other 
work, his name had not been unknown to posterity. 

Animated by public approbation, Mr. Hayley deserted the 
didactic province, of whose sovereignty he was in full pos- 
session, and in 1781 charmed the gayer circles of fashion 
with his Triumphs of Temper. We wanted (and perhaps we 
still want) more specimens of the lusory effusions of our 
heroic-comic muse. ‘The Dispensary, and the Rape of the 
J.ock, are indeed inimitable; yet the mock-epic of Mr. 
Hayley is enriched with a bolder vein of allegorical poetry. 
He caught something of the gloomy grandeur of Dante, as 
well as the wilder fancy of Spenser. An absurd criticism, 
which has met our eye in more than one form, censures the 
allegorical scenes, because ‘‘on reading the poem to some 
rural friends, they did not see much in it”—but when the 
narrative cantos of Serena were read without these interrup- 
tions, it seems, they were highly entertained! 

{f the work had been read many miles nearer London, it 
had, perhaps, been intelligible; the meridian of taste is not 
every where; and fifty’miles from the metropolis have often 
been fatal to works of refinement, and favourable to works of 
mediocrity. 

In the following year, 1782, so constant were his studies, 
and so fervid his genius, that his next poetical production, the 
Lissay on Epic Poetry, is still more copious, and more 
curious. Fortunate in the choice of his friends, as well as of 
his subjects, this is addressed to the late Mr. Mason. In this 
Jabour the writer has evidently obtained greater facility by 
incessant practice, and more boldness by success. Facility and 
boldness are not a little perilous. He remits his diligence, and 
the file drops too quickly from his hand. ‘The author perhaps 
was dazzled by success; his lines are often of too loose a tex- 
ture ; yet who could have composed this great work but its 
author; few, indeed, could have equally delighted us with its 
notes, which are full of literary erudition; the erudition of 
B2 taste 
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taste, not that dry and heavy reading which solitary indus try 
can produce. He has given them a new value, by the intro- . 
duction of some ver sions from werner and Ircilla, with a 
spirit which has imbibed the energy of his masters. ‘The 
temperate language of criticism cat nnot e: xpress the feelings 
these versions excite; and we preserve our silcfice, as much 
from admiration as } ; 

In 1784 the prolific muse of our author produced a volume 
of plays, with the novelty of some comedies in rhime. At 
the representation of one of them we were present, and, 
although we have been accustomed he French theatre, we 
confess, that a rhimed dialogue is an anomaly on our theatre, 
which produced no happy cflect. It secmed to us as if the 
actors were singing throughout the whole performance, and 


o 


+ 


were in great w ant of the aid of the silent 

These are some of the chief productions of our elegant 
poct. As a miscellaneous writer, many of his anonymous 
works are well known to the public. We have here con- 
sidered him only as a poet, because our limits are too con- 
tracted to discriminate his prose, which, however, is always 
graceful and polished. ; 

With all this varicty of talents, one of the great excellencies 
of Mr. Hayley is not yet sufficiently known to the public. 
His epistolary correspondence, of which we have seen several 
letters, is disting nished by an amenity of style, and an ele- 
gant playfulness of character. I’xtemporary effusions in verse 
are Intersp ersed; and should they ever be collected, they will, 
doubtless, add to his celebrity. 

Of the manners of this amiable writer, we have heard the 
most pleasing report. No man has been more fervently loved 
by his friends ; and he has had the happiness of ranking among 
them the greatest names our Literature has produced; cherish- 
ing and ch icrished, he never occasioned one day’s anxiety to 
those who have known hin 1, except when, by his ardent appli- 
cation to his ition, his health has been considerably injured. 

There are some who complain of languor in the poetry 
of this writer; often, indeed, this proceeds from their inat- 
tention to the didactic topics our author has tre are l. It may, 
however, be said, that the poetry of Hayley has lost some of 
its power by its copiousness. Ambitious to poss ess every pro- 
vince of his art, his conquests have been too far extended; but 
his great otk are splendid, and on them we rest his immor- 
tality. —L ike the empire of ancient Rome, as her conquests 
every wl here prev ailed, her splendour increased + while the re~ 
public became more feeble ; but her metropolis ever remained 
the same, and her magnificer it stability was not lost amidst 
the wrecks of the empire. 
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Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of the Society instituted in B Bengal fow 
inquiring into the History and <lniiquities, the Arts, Science, and Lie 
terature of Asia. Four Volumes, 8v0. 2. 2s. Calcutta printed, Landony 
reprinted for Vernor and Hood, 1798. 


HIS work, the several volumes of which have been 

published at different intervais in the FKast-Indies, has 
Jong been known to the learned world as a valuable repository 
of authentic information, respecting the history and literature 
of the East:—of those countries to which we must refer the 
origin of science and of arts, and where sufficient traces of 
their existence yet remain to interest, in a high degree, the 
curiosity of mat ikind. "Lhe difficulty of procuring the original 
volumes, and the delay and expence with which the acquisition 
of them was attended, are the avowed motives of the present 
publica tion; and we conceive the public will feel themselves 
indebted to ciuse who, by inducing a more general acquaintance 
with these works, have contributed to promote the substantial 
ends of the society, and to furnish the philologist, the na- 
turalist, and the historian, with a considerable fund of infor 
mation and amusement. 

The society above adverted to, it is well known, was 
founded by the late Sir William Jones, soon after his arrival 
in the East-Indies. ‘The office of president was offered to 
Mr. Hastings, ‘as the first liberal promoter of useful knowledge 
in Bengal, and especi ially as the great encourager of Persian 
and Sunscrit literature.” On his declining that honour, from 
** the want of leisure requisite to discharge the functions of 
such a station” the choice of the society fell on Sir William 
Jones, who accordingly accepted the office; and bya strict at- 
tention to the interests and ends of the society, and by un= 
remitting efforts to enrich its records with valuable and instruc~ 
tive papers, maintained its credit and utility to the time of his 
premature and truly lamented death. 

‘The considerable share which the writings of Sir William 
Jones occupy in these volumes, may perhaps justify us in the 
desire we feel, before we proceed to their consideration, to pay 
our tribute of admiration and respect to the memory of a man 
whose life was a blessing to socicty, and whose character an 
honour to human-kind. Indebted to nature for an elevated 
genius, and a comprehensive mind, it was his merit to do 
justice to his talents; and uniformly to direct the powers i 
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had been given him to the wisest and noblest purposes. 
Educated to a profession which demands the implicit obedience 
of its votarics, and scldom dispenses its favours but to those 
who consent to become the slaves of habit, and to absorb in 
one pursuit all the faculties of their mind, he rose above its 
benumbing influence, and whilst he deserved, and enjoyed, the 
reputation Pof an acc urately informed and accomplished lawyer, 
forgot not the still higher characters of a patriot, anda man. 
Having obtained for hi imself a situation congenial to his wishes, 
and adequate to his views in lite, and provided for the due ex- 
ecution of his important trust, by devoting to it that portion of 
his time which the welfare of his fellow creatures required, and 
which with him was not only his first duty, but his first 
pleasure, he turned with a wide and penetrating view to- 
wards the other provinces of the human intellect, and in the 
fields of politics, of morals, of science, and of art, exercised 
and improved his faculties to a degree of perfection of which 
the present century has exhibited no equal example. What he 
felt to be truth, he was not induced, either by prudential mo- 
tives, or professional habits, to conceal; and whilst the cause 
of rational liberty did honour to his integrity, his talents did 
honour to the cause. On his scientific acquirements, and par- 
ticularly his knowledge of the Eastern languages, it is un- 
necessary to dwell, as the evidences of them appear in the 
volumes before us; but notwithstanding his proficiency in 
these studies, it may be doubted whether he did not derive still 
greater pleasure from the contemplation of the works of na- 
ture, and the investigation of those rare and curious specimens 
in the animal and vege table kingdom which his residence in 
the East facilitated to his researches; and if, of these two 
classes his attention was more particularly turned towards the 
latter, it may well be accounted for from the reluctance of his 
humane and considerate mind, not only to occasion the misery, 
bui to interfere with the enjoyments of any sentient being. 
Unlike those philosophers who hesitate not to sacrifice to their 
Specatlations thousands of offensive and unresisting animals, 
to whom the creator has given no other defence than the senti- 
ment of picy y implante -d in the breast of man, and who may rather 
be called the detreycrs, than the admtrers of the works of 
nature ; he looked over creation with a kind and benevolent 
eye, and where the path of science scparated from that of 
humanity , found no hesitation in determining which he ought 
to eae 
‘The first volume is introduced by a short discourse on the 
institution of the society, by the president, in which he briefly 
states its limits and objects. As in this prelimiuary sketc give 
ad 
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has endeavoured to compress his observations into a narrow 
compass, we cannot better consult the satisfaction of our 
readers than by giving them the following extract from the 
beginning of the discourse.’ 


* Gentlemen, 

« When I was at sea last August, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently desired to visit, | found one evening, 
vn inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before us, 
and Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Aradia blew nearly on 
eur stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind which had 
early been accustomed to contemplate with delight the eventful 
histories and agreeable fictions of this eastern world. It gave me 
inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an am- 
phitheatre, almost encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which has 
ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of de- 
lightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the 
productions of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, and 
infinitely diversified in the forms of religion and government, in the 
laws, manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the features 
and complexionsof men. I could not help remarking how important 
and extensive a ficld was yet unexplored, and how many solid ad- 
vantages unimproved: and when I considered with pain, that, in 
this fluctuating, imperfect, and limited condition of life, such in- 
«uiries and improvements could enly be made by the united efforts 
of many, who are not easily brought, without some pressing in- 
ducement, or strong impulse, to converge in a common pomt, I 
consoled myself with a hope founded on opinions, which it might 
have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any country 
or community, such an union could be effected, it was among my 
countrymen in Bengal, with some of whom I already had, and with 
most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimatcly ac- 
quainted. 

«You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wishes, by your alacrity in laying the foundation 
of a Society for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the 
Natural .Productions, Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of Asia. J 
may confidently foretel, that an imstitution so likely to afford enter- 
tainment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to 
maturity by slow, yet certain, degrees; as the Keyal Society, 
which, at first, was only a mecting of a few literary triends a 
Oxford, rose gradually to that splendid zenith, ai which a /Jalley 
was their secretary, and a Ne«wton their president. 

‘ Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to ensure our 
success and permanence, we must keep a middle course, betweena 
languid remissness and an over zealous activity, and that the tree, 
which you have auspiciously planted, will produce fairer blossoms, 
and more exquisite fruit, if it be not at first exposed to too great a 
glare of sunshine, yet I take the liberty of submitting to your con- 
sideration, 
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sideration, a few general ideas on the plan of our Society; assuring 
you, that, whetlier you reject or approve them, your correction 
will give me both pleasure and instruction, as your flattering at- 
tentions have alr@éady conferred on me the highest honour. 

‘Itis your design, I conceive, to take an ample space for your 
Tearned investigations, bounding them only by the geographical 
limits of Asia; so that censidcring J/industan as a centre, and turn- 
ing your eyes in idea to the north, you have on your right many im- 
portant kingdoms in the eastern peninsula; the ancient and won- 
derful emire of Chiza, with all her Vertarian dependencies; and that. 
of Japan, with the cluster of precious islands, in which many 
singular curiosities have too long been concealed, Before you lies 
that prodigious chain of mountains which formerly, perhaps, were 
a barrier against ghe violence of the sea; and beyond them the very 
Mnteresting country of Tider, and the vast regions of Tartary, from 
Which, as from the Trojax horse of the poets, have issued so many 
onsummate warriors, whose domain has extended at least from the 
banks of the /lissus to the mouths of the Ganges. On your left are 
the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran, or Persia; the un- 
measured, and, perhaps, unmeasurable, deserts of Arabia; and the 
once flourishing kingdom of Yewex, with the pleasant isles that the 
Arabs have subdued or colonized: and farther westward, the Asiaiick 
dominions of the Turkish sultans, whose moon seems approaching 
rapidly to its vane. By this great circumference the ficld of your 
useful researches will be inclosed: but, since Keyet had unquestion- 
ably an old connexion with this country, if not with China; since 
the language and literature of the /ysiin‘ans bear a manifest affinity 
to those of Asia; since the Arabian arms prevailed along the 
<ifrican Coast of the Mediterranean, and even erected a powerful 
dynasty on the continent of Exrofe; you may not be displeased ccs 
casionally to follow the streams of ./siatic learning a little beyond 
its natural boundary. And if it be necessary or convenient, that a short 
name or epithet be given to our Society, in order to distinguish it in 
the world, that of Asiatic appears both classical and proper, whether 
we consider the place or the object of the institution ; and preferable 
to Oriental, which is, in truth, a word merely relative, and though 
commonly used in Eurefe, conveys no very distinct idea. 

‘If now it be asked, what are the intended objects of our in- 
quiries within these spacious limits, we answer, Man and Nature; 
whatever is cag by the one, or produced by the other. 
Human knowledge has been elegantly analysed according to the 
three great faculties of the mind, memory, reason and imagination, 
which we constantly find employed in arranging and retaining, com- 
paring and distinguishing, combining and diversifying, the ideas 
which we receive through our senses, or acquire by reflection; hence 
the three main branches of learning are Aistory, science, and art. The 
first comprchends either an account of natural productions, or the 
genuine records of empires and states; the second embraces the 
whole circle of pure and mixed mathematics, together with ethicks 
and law, as far as they depend on the reasoning faculty; and the 
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third includes all the beauties of imagery, and the charms of in- 
vention, displayed in modulated language, or represented by co- 
jour, figure, or sound, 

‘ Agreeably to this analysis, you will investigate whatever is rare 
in the stupendous fabrick of nature; will correct the geography of 
Asia by new observations and discoveries; will trace the annals, 
and even traditions, of those nations, who; from time to time, 
have peopled or desolated it; and will bring to light their various 
forms of government, with their institutions civil and religious. 
You will examine their improvements and methods in arithmetic and 
geometry, in trigonometry, mensuration, mechanicks, opticks, 
astronomy, and general physicks; their systems of morality, gram- 
mar, rhetorick, and dialectick; their skill in chirurgery and 
medicine ; and their advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy 
and chymistry. ‘To this you will add researches into their agricul- 
ture, manufactures, trade; and, whilst you inquire with pleasure 
into their musick, architecture, painting, and poetry, will not 
neglect those inferior arts by which the comforts, and even elegan- 
cies, of social life are supplied or improved. You may observe 
that I have omitted their languages, the diversity and difficulty. of 
which are a sad obstacle to the progress of useful knowledge; but E 
have ever considered languages as the mere instruments of real 
Jearning, and think them. improperly confounded with learning 
itself; the attainment of them is, however, indispensably neces- 
sary; and if to the Persian, Armenian, Turkish and Aradick could be 
added not ohly the Sanscrit, the treasures of which we may now hope 
to see unlocked, but even the Chinese, Tartarian, Jajianese, and the 
various insular dialects, an immense mine would then be open, in 
which we might labour with equal delight and advantage.’ 


As the papers which compose these volumes have been some 
time before the public, we shail not notice them so particularly 
as their merits would otherwise require; but, referring to the 
work itself, now placed within the attainment of the generality 
of readers, shall advert only to such articles as appear most 
interesting, or as have suggested to us some particular obser- 
vations in the perusal. 


© Art, I. A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatic words in Roman 
Letters. By the President? 


Among the students of Eastern literature, it is always con- 
venient, and sometimes necessary, to express drabian, Indian, 
and Persian words, in the characters generally «used among 
Europeans. In effecting this, different methods have been 
practised; some persons having endeavoured to represent the 
sounds of the Eastern languages by similar sounds in those of 
Europe, without scrupulously adhering to the primitive cha- 
racters of which they are composed; and others having thought 
it move advisable to render letter for letter, without any par- 
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ticular attention to the pronunciation. ‘That of the president 
may be considered as a medium between the two extremes. 
Imperfect as our English alphabet and orthography are, he has 
devised a method, by the help of the diacritical marks used by 
i the French, with a es of those adopted in our own treatises 
on Fluxions, by which, as he conceives, our present alphabet 
may be so happily applied to the notation of all Asiatick 
languages, as to equal the Dévandgart itself in precision and 
clearness, and so regularly, that any one who knows the ori- 
ginal letters may rapidly and unerringly transpose into them all 
the"proper names, appellatives, or cited passages, occurring in 
tracts of Asiatick literature. ‘This method is explained at con- 
siderable length, and illustrated by engraved tables of Eastern 
characters, and by extracts from the works of their poets and 
sacred books. 

Art. II. ‘4 royal Grant of Land, engraved on a Copper-Plate, bearing 
Date twenty-three Years before Christ, and discovered among the ruins at 
Mongnecr. Translated from the original Sanscvit, by Charles Wilkins, Esq, 
in the Year V7812 
By this singular Saasan, or edict, in which the titles and vir- 

tues of the donor are exhibited at great length, the town of 

Mesecka, with its Mango and Modhoo trees, its rents for tolls, 

| with all fines for crimes and rewards for catching thieves, is 

granted to “the great Botho Beehkoraato Meesro, who has ac- 
4 quired all the wisdom of books, and has studied the beads under 

ii) Oslaayone, who is the son of the learned and immaculate 

| Botho Boraahoraato, and whose grandfather was Botho 













Beesworaato, learned in the beads, and expert in perform- 
ing the Jog, (or sacrifice). 
‘V. Some Account of the Sculptures and Ruins at Mavalipuram. By 
William Chambers, Esq 

Mr. Chambers first saw these ruins in the year 1772, and 
again in 1796; but not having measured the distances, nor size 
of the objects, nor committed to writing, at the time, the ob- 
servations he made on them, his account is given from re- 
' collection only. It is, however, sufficiently particular, not 
' merely to shew the strong impression they made on his own 
i mind, but to be highly interesting to others. The following 
extract will give a competent idea of these extraordinary re- 
y mains. 
H | 








li ‘ The rock, or hill of stone; above mentioned, is that whieh first 
engrosses the attention on approaching the place; for, as it rises 
abruptly out of a level plain of great extent, consists chiefly of one 
single stone, and is situated very near to the sea beach, it is such 
a kind of object as an inquisitive traveller would naturally tum aside 
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to examine. Its shape is also singular and romantic, and, from a 
distant view, has an appearance like some antique and lofty edifice: 
On coming near to the foot of the rock from the north, works of 
imagery * and sculpture croud so thick upon the eye, as might seem 
to favour the idea of a petrified town, like those that have been 
fabled in different parts of the world by too credulous travellers+. 
Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the side. facing the sea, 
there is a pagoda rising out of the ground of one solid stone, about 
sixteen or eighteen feet high, which seems to have been cut upon 
the spot out of a detached rock, that has been found of a proper 
size for that purpose. The top is arched, and the stile of archi- 
tecture according to which it is formed, different from any now 
used in those parts. A little further on there appears upon an huge 
surface of stone, that juts out a little from the side of the hill, a 
numerous group of human figures in bas relief, considerably larger 
than life, representing the most remarkable persons, whose actions 
are celebrated in the Mahébharit, each of them in an attitude, or with 
weapons, or other insignia, expressive of his character, or of some 
one of his most famous exploits. All these figures are, doubtless, 
much less distinct than they were at first; for, upon comparing these 
and the rest of the sculptures that are exposed to the sea air, with 
others at the same place, whose situation has afforded them protec- 
tion from that element, the difference is striking; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others are fresh as recently 
finished. This defacement is no where more observable than in the 
piece of sculpture which occurs next in the order of description. 
This is an excavation in another part of the east side of the great 
rock, which appears to have been made on the same plan, and for 
the same purpose, that Chowltries arc usually built in that country, 
that is to say, for the accommodation of travellers. The rock 1s 
hollowed out to the size of a spacious room, and two or three rows 
of pillars are left, as a seeming — to the mountainous mass of 
stone which forms the roof. Of what pattern these pillars have 
originally been, it is not easy now to conjecture; for the air of the 
sea has greatly corroded them, as well as all the other parts of the 
cave. And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover at first 
sight, that there is a scene’ of sculpture on the side fronting the 
entrance. The natives, however, point it out; and the subject of 
it is manifestly that of Krishen attending the herds of Nund Ghose, the” 
Admetus of the Hindoss; from which circumstance Krishen is also 
called Goupaul, or the cowherd, as Apollo was entitled Nomius. 

' € The objects that seem next to claim regard, are those upon the 
hill itself, the ascent of which, on the north, is, from its natural 





* Among these one object, though a mean one, attracts the at- 
tention, on account of the grotesque and ridiculous nature of the 
design; it consists of two monkies cut out of one stone, one of 
them in a stooping posture, while the other is taking the insects out 
of his head. 


¢ See Suaw’s Travels, p. 155, et seq. 
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shapé, gradual and easy at first, and is in other parts rendered 
more so by very excellent steps cut out in several places, where the 
communication would be difficult or impracticable without them, 
A winding stair of this sort teads to a kind of temple cut out of the 
solid rock, with some figures of idols in high relief upon its walls, 
very well finished, and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and is 
therefore sheltered from the sea air. From this temple again there 
are flights of steps that seem to have led to some edifice, formerly 
standing upon the bill; nor does it seem absurd to suppose, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as a place of wor- 
ship, may have appertained. For, besides the small detached 
ranges of stairs that are here and there cut in the rock, and seem as 
if they had once led to different parts of one great building, there 
appear in many places small water channels cut also in the rock, as 
‘if for drains to an house; and the whole top of the hill is strewed 
with small round pieces of brick, which may be supposed, from 
their appearance, to have been worn down to their present form 
during the lapse of many ages. On ascending the hill by its slope 
on the north, a very singular piece of sculpture presents itself’ 
to view. Ona plain surface of the rock, which may once have 
served as the floor of some apartment, there is a platform of stone, 
-about eight or nine feet long, by three or four wide, in a situation 
rather elevated, with two or three steps leading up to it, perlectly 
resembling a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed -at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one piece, being 
part of the hill itself. This the Bramins, mbabitants of the place, 
call the bed of Dhermardjah or Judishter, the eldest of the five brothers 
whose fortunes and exploits are the leading subject in the Mahaé- 
‘drit. And at aconsiderable distance from this, at such a distance, 
indeed, as the apartment of the women might be supposed to be 
from: that of the men, is a bath excavated also from the solid rock, 
with steps in the inside, which the Bramins call the bath of Drofedy, 
the wife of Judishter and his brothers. How much credit is due to 
this tradition, and whether this stone couch may not have been 
antiently used as a kind of throne rather than a bed, is matter for 
future inquiry. A circumstance, however, which may scem to favour 
this idea is, that a throne in the Shauscrit, and other Hindoo languages, 
is called Singhdsen, which is composed of the words Sing, a lion; 
and dsen, a seat. 

‘ These are all that appear on that part of the upper surface of 
the hill, the ascent to which is on the north; but, on descending 
irom thence, you are led round the hill to the opposite side, in 
which there are steps cut from the bottom to a place near the sum- 
mit, where is an excavation that seems to have been intended for 
a place of worship, and contains various sculptures of [iuxdoo deities. 
The most remarkable of these is a gigantic figure of Vishno, asleep 
ona kind of bed, with a huge snake wound about in many coils by 
way of pillow for his head; and these figures, according to the man- 
ner of this place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of the 
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‘ But though these works may be deemed stupendous, theyare sur- 
passed by others that are to be seen at the distance of about a 
mile, or a mile and a half, to the southward of the hill. They 
consist of two pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty feet 
wide, and about as many in height, cut out of the-solid rock, and 
each consisting originally of one single stone. Near these also 
stand an elephant full as big as life, and a lion much larger than the 
natural size, but very well executed, each hewn also out of one 
stone. None of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting these ex- 
traordinary sculptures, are now to be found near or any where in 
the ncighbourhood of them, so that there is no means of ascertain- 
ing the degree of labour and time that has been spent upon them, 
nor the size of the rock or rocks from which they have been hewn, 
a circumstance which renders their appearance the more striking 
and singular. And though their situation is very near the sea-beach, 
they have not suffered at all by the corrosive air of that element, 
which has provided them with a defence against itself, by throwing 
up before them a high bank, that completely shelters them. There 
is also great symmetry in their form; though that of the pagodas is 
different from the style of architecture according to which idol 
temples are now built in that country. The latter resembles the 
Egyptian; for the towers are always pyramidical, and the gates and 
roofs flat, and without arches; but these sculptures approach nearer 
to the Gorhic taste, being surmounted by arched roofs or domes, that 
are not semicircular, but composed of two segments of circles meet-" 
ing in a point at top. it is also observable that the lion in this 
group of sculptures, as well as that upon the stone couch above- 
mentioned, are perfectly just representations of the true lion; and 
the natives there give them the name which is always understood to 
anean a lion in the [indo language, to wit, Sing: but the figure 
which they have made to represent that animal in their idol tem- 
ples for centuries past, though it bears the same appellation, is a 
distorted monster, totally unlike the original; insomuch, that it has 
from hence been supposed that the lion was not antiently known in 
this country, and that Sing was a name given to a monster that 
existed only in //indwo romance. But it is plain that that animal was 
well known to the authors of these works, who, in manners as well 
as arts, seem to have differed much from the modern Hindoos,’ 


An inscription of a single line yet remains on one of the 
pagodas, in a character at present unknown to the Hindoos, 
and which did not appear to the author to agree with any 
character, Astatick, or European, that is commonly known. 
Having, however, since seen the alphabet of the Balic, the 
learned language of the Siamese, he conceives that there is a 
near affinity between them, if the characters be not identically 
the same. In order to strengthen his conjectures, he en- 
deavours to shew, at considerable length, in the remainder of 
this paper, the probability of a communication having for- 
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metly subsisted between the Svamese and the coast of Coro- 
mandel. ‘The completion of these immense works appears to 
have been prevented by an earthquake, or some other great 
convulsion of nature, which probably destroyed the whole ad- 
jacent city; the ruins of buildings, and detached rocks with 
similar sculptures, now appearing at some distance in the sea; 
and the large rock itsclf being rent with a fissure of about four 
inches in breadth, which appears to extend to its foundation at’ 
z prodigious depth below the surface of the ground. ‘This de- 
seription reminds us strongly of the power of Neptune when 
he precipitated Ajax, with one half of the rock on which he 
Sat, into the ocean. 


Aitix exerta televav, Ehav yzpol cibaiciv, 
"Haase Pupaiyy rétpyy aad 8 éxyicev abriy, 
Kai 7d wév adrobs piwe, Td OE TPUDOS Euwece TovTH. 
Oiver. A. 506. 
Wl. Cosy of am Account given by Mr. Turner, of his Interview with Tee- 
shoo Lama, at the Monastery of Terpaling.’ 
VIE. = * An Account of a Journey to Tibet.’ 


The information contained in the two last papers would have 
been rendered much more interesting to the European reader by 
some preliminary account of the state and government of 
‘Tibet, 

IX. § On the Gads of Grecce, Italy, and India, By the President? 


In this very elaborate paper, Sir William Jones has not only 
shewn the near resemblance between the Gods of the East and 
those of ancient Greece and Italy, but has also traced to an 
eastern origin, and, perhaps, to their primitive source, many of 
the various corruptions of the christian religion, 


* That the name of Chrishna,’ says he, ‘ and the general outline of 
his story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very certainly ; yet the celebrated 
a entitled Biagavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is 

ed with narratives of a most extraordinary kind, but strangely va- 
riegated and intermixed with poetical decorations. The incarnate 
Deity of the Sanscrit romance was cradled, as it informs us, among 
herdsmen; but it adds, that he was educated among them, and passed 
his youtlr im playing with a party of milkmaids. A tyrant, at the 
time of his birth, ordered all new-born males to be slain; yet this 
wonderful babe was preserved by biting the breast, instead of suck- 
ing the poisoned nipple of a nurse commissioned to kill him. He 
performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of seven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly by his 
mairaculous 
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miraculous powers. He raised the dead, by descending, for that pur- 
pose, to the lowest regions. He was the meekest and best-tempered 
of beings, washed the feet of the Brédmans, and preached very nobly, 
indeed, and sublimely, but always in their favour. He was pure 
and chaste in reality, but exhibited an appearance of excessive lis 
bertinism, and had wives or mistresses too numerous to be counted. 
Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and conduéted 
a terrible war. This motley story must induce an opinion, that the 
spurious gospels, which abounded in the first age of Christianity, had 
been brought to Jndia , and the wildest parts of them repeated to 
the Itindus, who ingtafled them on the old fable of Césava, the fale 
olf Greece? 


The president concludes this paper with the following obser- 
vations on the further propagation of the Christian faith: 


‘ Asto the general extension of our pure faith in [imdustén, there 
are at present many sad obstacles to it. The Aduselmaus are already 
a sort of heterodox Christians. They are Christians, if Locke reasons 
justly, because they firmly believe the immaculate conception, di- 
vine character, and miracles of the Messiah; but they are heterodox, 
in denying vehemently his character of Son, and his equality, as 
God, with the Father, of whose unity and attributes they entertain 
and express the most awful ideas; while they consider our doctrine 
as perfect blasphemy, and insist that our copies of the Scriptures have 
been corrupted both by Jews and Christians. It will be inexpressibly 
difficult to undeceive them, and scarce possible to diminish their ve- 
neration for Molammed and Ali, who were both very extraordinary 
men, and the second a man of unexceptionable morals. "The Koraz 
shines, indeed, with a borrowed light, since: most of its beauties 
are taken from our Scriptures; but it has great beauties, and the 
Muselmans will not be convinced that they were borrowed. The 
Llindus, on the other hand, would readily admit the truth of the Gos- 
pel; but they contend, that it is perfectly consistent with their Sa- 
stras. The Deity, they say, has appeared innumerable times, in 
many parts of this onlltt and of all worlds, for the salvation of his 
creatures; and though we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet we adore, they say, the same God, to whom our several 
worships, though difierent in form, are equally acceptable, if they 
be sincere in substance. We may assure ourselves, that neither ‘ 
Muselméns nor Hindus will ever be converted by any mission from the 
Church of Rome, or from any other Church; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of causing so great a revolution, will be to: trans- 
late into Sanscrit and Persian such chapters of the Prophets, particu- 
larly of Jsaiah, as are indisputably Evangelical, together with one of 
the Gospels; and a plain prefatory discourse, containing full evi- 
dence of the very distant ages, in which the predi¢tions themselves, 
and the history of the Divine Person predicted, were severally made 
publick; and then quietly to disperse the work among the well- 
educated natives; with whom, if, in due time, it failed of producing 


very 
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very salutary fruit by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the strength of prejudice, and the weakness of un- 
assisted reason.’ 


On this passage we have to observe, that, in comparing the 
religious tenets of different nations, or different individuals, 
we may either advert to those points only on which they differ, 
or to those only in which they agree. By pursuing the first 
mode of enquiry, we shall perhaps find, there are no two per- 
sons who think on all doctrinal pomts exactly alike; whilst, 
by the latter, we shali find that there is scarcely a nation under 
the sun that does not recognize the essential doctrines of re- 
ligion, and found the hopes of happiness in a future state on 
the practice of virtue and benevolence in the present. Even 
the Afuselmans of {Tindustan seem to apptoach as near the 
Christian standard as many of the professing sects of Europe ; 
and notwithstanding the high respect which is due to the opi- 
nion of Sir William Jones, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
it be not equally meritorious, and much more prudent, rather 
to cultivate that interchange of kindness and good offices 
between the Europeans and the natives of the East to which 
their acknowledged common belief of certain fundamental 
tenets may give rise, than to introduce among them those 
speculative opinions which no controversy is likely to decide, 
but which, in their discussion, have been productive ofsome of 
the most weighty calamities that have ever befallen mankind. 


A: N. C. 
( To be continued tn our next. ) 








Ma Essay on the Prcturesque, as compared with the Sublime and Beautiful; 
and on the Use of studying Pictures, for the Purpose of sn oving reat 
Landscape. By Uvedale Price, Esq. Hereford. Two Vols. 800. 135. 
Cadell, 


NE of the most refined critics of antiquity, Diowysrus 

of Haxicarnassus, had perceived the two grand 
distinctions of the suBLIME and BEAUTIFUL in poctry or 
prose, and had distinguished the one by the epithet of the 
swEET, TO HAT ;—the suBiiME having already pre-occupied, 
in the Greek language, the term expressive of beauty, which is 
TO KAAO KAAON. , ' 
It is probable this denomination is owing to a cause which 
has been justly intimated by the author of the Essay which we 
have the pleasure now to review, that BEAUTY ts so much the 
most enchanting and popular quality, that it is often ap- 
plied as the highest commendation to whatever gives us 
pleasure 
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wleasure or raises our ADMIRATION, be the cause what tt 
will.* ‘The suBLIME certainly gives a pleasure of a very 
striking and intense, though mixed kid; the properly 
BEAUTIFUL gives unmixed pleasure; but it was very natural 
that any high degree of pleasure should be referr’d to that qua- 
lity which is essentially pleasing, arid be therefore called, 
beautiful. : ; 

Another Greek critic, of a bold and enthusiastic temper, 
Dionysius Loncinus, gives to the suBLIME, -near three 
centuries after the Halicarnasstan, the figurative epithet de- 
rived from HEIGHT ; T¥OL: and which the Roman term of 
sublimity had perhaps familiariz’d. Elevation is, indeed, one 
of those physical qualities by which astonishment is excited : 
and, therefore, it very properly represents what we understand 
by sublimity in composition. But there is another term which 
Dionysius of Halicarnasuss has employ’d, and which another 
admirable critic. HERMOGENEs, also uses to express the suB- 
LIME, bortow’d, not from its exterior, but from its sensible 
effects. ‘This is TO AEINON, or AEINOTHS, the TERRIBLE 
(we cannot well say TERRIBLENEsS) or thé TERRIFIC. 
‘Thus early, thus extensively, arid thus permanently, terror has 
been understood to be an appropriate character of the sublime. 
And as Homer and DeMosTHENEsS (abundant in every ex- 
céllence as Homer is) are transcendant in this of the sublime, 
the epithet which denotes it is applied by these great masters 
of criticism to their compositions, more to these than any 
other. F . ie 

Near 1500 years after Longinus, it was reserv’d for a most 
brilliant luminary of our own age and country, EpMuND 
Burke, to extend the definition of the suBLIME and BEAU- 
TIFUL to all objects of NATURE or of ART, to prove its 
justness, and establish its universality, with eloquence the 
most worthy of its subject; arguments the most convincing ; 
and 2ustrations, (which upon subjects of taste are in reality 
the true and appropriate arguments) most happily selected, 
forcible, and delightful. { 

That greatness, and whatever accompanies aweful power, is of 
the suBLIME; that delicacy, softness, and whatever zs sooth- 
ingly delightful, is justly referable to BEAUTY, may ‘now 
safely be taken as clear and universal distinctions of their 
appropriate character. But there remained difficulties, which 





* Pricei. 58. Lond. 1796. 
+ 273 Af. Chr. Dron. Harte. has an express and very va- 
juable extract with this title: Tleg? Tyg Ayuos. Acivdlyl. 
t Essay on tue Susiime and BeavuTirut, 8th epirron, 
Lonpon, 1776. 
No. L. D seemed 
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seem’d to obscure and render doubtful a system so luminous, 
firm, and. comprehensive ; though in reality these difficulties 
only prove its truth, 

It was impossible not to be struck, whether in contem- 
plating NATURAL objects, or the representations which 
PAINTING gives us, with many which did not rise to the 
character of the sublime, and had not the pure and finished, 
form of the beautiful, which were yet ziferesting in a 
very striking degree. ‘These would generally seem to partake 
of the properties both of sublimity and of beauty ; though of 
the one much diminished, and of the other sensibly modified 
by the mixture. Was this very numerous and important class 
every where occurring, and the analysis of which was as 
material to cri¢icism and the advancement of the fine arts, 
as its. effects. were various, captivating, and striking, to have 
no discriminating character, no appropriate name assign’d it ; 
or. was. the whole to rest under the vague but commodious 
indecision of. contented indolence ; pleas’d to suggest that the 
beautiful and sublime were but fanciful desig nations, where na- 
ture had fix’d no real limits ; and that, therefore, instead of looking 
for a third term in the classification, it would be preferable to’ 
abandon these two, as. not sufficiently distinct and ascertain- 
able to serve in practice, or satisfy even in theory. 

Cultivation is too far advane’d, and the sublime and the beau- 
tiful have too powerful claims on our imagination, and on our 
hearts, to suffer us easily to be persuaded to desert a disco- 
very so persuasively imparted to us, of the characteristic pro- 
perties which distinguish these. 

But, it is evident that these two are immeasurably remote 
from each othcr; and that they agree scarcely in any thing 
but one circumstance ; that of being both RarE. This alone 
would suggest a kind of previous certainty that there must be 
discoverable a kind of tinéermediaze and more general property, 
which should fill the vast interval between these, and partake 
of either, according as it might border on their respective limits. 

It is the object of this essay of Mr. Prick to investigate 
and ascertain this intermediate property ; and to prove that it is 
capable of an appropriate name; that of the PlcruREsaue. How 
he has executed this design will be matter of pleasing, and by 
no means useless, investigation, in our succeeding numbers. 
‘he subject deserves to be treated in detail; and if in review- 
ing this.charming tract, any proportion of its ease, perspi- 
culty and animation can be retained, few readers will be 
fatigued by the length to which we may be tempted to extend 
our examination. Ls 

; ( To be continued. ) 
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Practical Education; by Maria Edgeworth, Author of Letters for Literary 
Ladies, and the Parent? Assistant; and by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
BR. S. and M, RL. A. In Two Volumes. 4to. Johnson. 


PTCHERE are few terms in the English language that convey 
so different an idea to different minds as that of education. 
Among the great majority of the middle classes of society, it 
means nothing more than imparting to their children the usual 
acquirements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with some 
hopeless attempts to lay the foundations for a knowledge of the 
learned languages, With those employed in the active and 
mercantile world, it means the qualifying their sons, by habits 
of industry and acuteness, to avail themselves of the circum- 
stances in which they may be placed for the acquisition of 
wealth and consequence; but with those who estimate with an 
impartial eye the value of the blessings which life affords, the 
business of education is a still more important task: It is the 
formation of the heart to virtue, of the mind to cheerfulness, 
of the understanding to wisdom: It is the teaching a child to 
open his eyes to the circumstances by which he is surrounded— 
to distinguish virtue from vice—truth from falshood—beauty 
from deformity, and happiness from misery ; to qualify him to 
attribute neither more nor less than its proper importance to every 
acquisition and every pursuit; and instead of being borne along 
by the follies and the prejudices of mankind, to raise himself above 
them to that degree of mental eminence which will enable 
him to judge distinctly of the value of all earthly enjoyments; 
and, by the strength of his own faculties, to select those, and 
those only, which will contribute to his temporal and eternal 
good. : 

We cannot but observe, with pleasure, that however extra- 
vagant such sentiments as these would formerly have appeared, 
they now begin to acquire some degree of credit ; aj it is to 
be hoped the time will shortly arrive, when the business of 
education will not be a business of fraud and deception, by 
which a child is to be cheated into such ideas and principles as 
an avaricious, an ignorant, or an ambitious parent, may think 
to be most—not for his happiness, but for his elevation in life. 
‘The excellent writings of Mrs. Barbauld, so delightfully calcu- 
lated to unfold to the infant mind the charms of the natural, the 
intellectual, and the moral world—the attractive works of Ber- 
quin, almost all of which possess an interest equally captivating 
to the adult and the child; and the numerous and valuable pub- 
lications upon these models, Lr are daily obtaining admission 
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into families, demonstrate that the good seed has already been 
sown, and notwithstanding the storms that at present agitate 
society, induce us to hope, in due time, for a richand plentiful 
harvest. 

There is, however, another consideration which has not 
hitherto been sufficiently noticed, but which is of the first im- 
portance.—Kducation cannot begin with our children; it must 
begin with ourselves; and until we are thoroughly convinced 
of the propriety of the maxims before advanced, all expecta- 
tions of improvement will be fruitless—Even the supplying our 
children with the most valuable books of instruction will be of 
no avail, whilst the precepts they inculcate are counteracted 
by the admonitions, the indulgences, or the misconduct of a 
parent, himself as uneducated and uninformed as his children, 
Muchas has been done on the former subject, on the latter lit- 
tle has yet been attempted; and we are therefore glad to see this 
important topic entered upon in so practical a manner, and so 
‘much at large, as is done in the work before us, which is to be 
considered not as a book of education for children, but as a 
book of instruction to parents and preceptors.— 

‘ To make any progress in the art of Education,’ say the authors 
in their preface, ‘ it must be patiently reduced to an experimental 

- science; we are fully sensible of the extent and difficulty of this 
undertaking, and we have not the arrogance to imagine that we have 
made any considerable progress in a work, which the labours of 
many generations may gone be insufficient ta complete; but we 
Jay betore the publick the result of our experiments, and in many in- 
stances the experiments themselves. In pursuing this part of our 
plan, we have sometimes descended from that elevation of stile which 
the reader might expect ina quarto volume; we have frequently been 
obliged to record facts concerning children which may seem trifling, 
and to enter into a minuteness of detail which may appear unneces- 
sary. No anecdotes have, however, been admitted without due de- 
liberation; nothing has been introdyced to gratify the idle curiosity of 
others, or to indulge our own feelings of domestic partiality.’ 

We further learn, from the preface, that ‘ the first hint of 
the chapter on toys, was received from Dr. Beddoes; and that 
the sketch of the introduction to chemistry, was given to the 
authors by Mr. Lovell Edgeworth,’ 


* The rest of the work,’ continue the authors, ‘ was resumed from 

a design formed’and begun 20 years ago. When a book appears 
under the name of two authors, it is natural to enquire what share 
belongs to each of them. All that relates to the art of teaching to 
read, in the Chapter on Tasks, the Chapiers on Grammar, and 
Classical Literature, Geography, Chronology, Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, and Mechanics, were written by Mr. Edgeworth, and the rest 
of the book by Miss Edgeworth. She was encouraged and enabled 
te 
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to writeupon this important subject, by having, for many years before 
her eyes, the conductof a judicious mother, intheeducation ofa large 
fainily. The Chapter on Obedience was written from Mrs, Edge- 
worth’s notes, and was exemplified by her successful practice in the 
management of her children; the whole manuscript was submitted 
io her judgement, and she revised paris of it in the last stage of a 
fatal disease,’ ' 

The work itself is divided into 25 chapters, not indeed form- 
ing a systematic plan of educatior’, but including, under some 
gencral head, all the most important objects of instruction, ex~ 
cept religion and politics, on which the authors are intentionally 
silent, ‘ because,’ as they observe, *‘ we have no ambition to 
gain partisans, or to make proselytes, and because we do not 
address ourselves exclusively to any sect or party. The scruti- 
nizing eye of criticism, in looking over our table of contents, 
will also, probably, observe that there are no chapters on 
courage and chastity. ‘To pretend to teach courage to Britons, 
would be as ridiculous as it is unnecessary; and, except amongst 
those who are exposed to the contagion of foreign manners, 
we may boast of the superior delicacy of our fair country- 
women—a delicacy acquired from domestic example, and con 
firmed by public approbation.’ 


The frst Chapter, on ‘Toys, contains many judicious obser- 
vations, expressed with no inconsiderable portion of vivacity 
and effect, as a favourable specimen of the manner, we shall 
select the following passage;— 


‘ Before dolls, babby-houses, coaches, and cups and saucers, there 
comes a set of toys which are made to imitate the actions of men 
and women, and the notes or noises of birds and beasts. Many of 
these are ingenious in their construction, and happy in their effect; 
but that effect, unfortunately, is transitory. When the wooden 
woman has churned her hour in her empty churn; when the stiff 
backed man has hammered or sawed till his arms are broken, or till 
his employers arms are tired; when the gilt lamb has ba—ad, the 
obstinate pig squeaked, and the provoking cuckoo cried cuck—oo, 
till no one in the house can endure the noise; what remains to be 
done? Woe betide the unlucky little philosopher who should think 
of enquiring why the woman churned, or how the bird cried 
cuckoo; for it is ten to one, that in prosecuting such an enquiry, just 
when he is upon the eve of discovery, he snaps the wire or perfo- 
rates the bellows, and there ensue a death-like silence, and a dread 
repose.’ 

‘ The grief which is felt for spoiling a new plaything might be 
borne, if it were not increased, as it commonly is, by the re- 
proaches of friends; much kind cloqucnce upon these occasions is 
trequently displayed, to bring the suiierer to a proper sense of his 
folly, till in dye time the contrite corners of his mouth are drawn 
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down, his wide eyes fill with tears, and, without knowing what he 
means, he promisses never to be so sillyany more. ‘The future 
satety of his worthless playthings is thus purchased at the expence 
of his understanding, perhaps of his integrity: for children seldom 
scrupulously adhere to promises, which they have made to escape 
ampending punishment.’ 

The resources which our authors have pointed out for the 
amusement and improvement of children, derived from various 
mechanical and chemical employments, and intended to ex- 
ercise both the mind and the body, in the house and the gar- 
den, are. we think, excellent, and compose one of the most 
valuable parts of the work. 

In the sueceeding chapter ‘* On Tasks,” a new mode i 
pointed out of instructing children to read ;—we have had no 
opportunity of applying it to practice, but from the good sense 
that appears throughout the whole work, we have no doubt 
tat it wil! be found weil calculated to answer the purpose. 

The other chapters in the first volume are on Attention— 
Servants, Acquaintance-—On Temper—On Obedience—On 
Trath—On Rewards and Punishments—On Sympathy and Sen- 
sibility—On Vanity, Pride and Ambition—On Books. 

In discussing these important topics, our authors appear not 
only to have availed themselves of the observations of former 
writers who have written, professedly or incidentally, on the 
subject of education, but to have collected a considérable num- 
ber of important facts, resulting from individual experience, 
and to have combined them so as to illustrate the leading prin- 
ciples of morality, and to demonstrate the causes which usually 
tead to the violation of those principles. With two extracts 
of this kind, the first selected from the chapter on Truth, the 
other from that on Rewards and Punishments, we shall con- 
clude our present observations. 


« When children have formed fadits of speaking truth, and 
when we see that these habits are grown quite easy to them, we 
may venture to question them about their thoughts and feelings ; 
this must, however, be done with great caution, but without the 
appearance of anxiety or suspicion. Children are alarmed if they 
see that you are very anxious and impatient for their answer, they 
think that they hazard much by their reply; they hesitate, and 
Jook eagerly in your face, to discover by your countenarice what 
they ougitt to think and feel, and what sort of answer you expect. All 
who are governed by any species of fear are disposed to equivo- 
cation. Amongst the lower clafs of Irish labourers, and under- 
tenants, a Class of people who are much oppressed, you can 
scarcely meet with any man who will give yeu a direct answer to 
the most indifferent question; their whole ingenuity, and they 
have a great deal of ingenuity, is upon the gui vive with you the 
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instant you begin to speak ; they either pretend not to hear, that 
they may gain time to think, whilst you repeat your question, or 
they reply to you with a fresh question, to draw out your remote 
meaning ; for they, judging by their own habits, always think you 
have a remote meaning, and they never can believe that your 
words have no intention to ensnare: sinrplicity puzzles them much. 
more than wit. For instance, if you were to ask the most. direct 
and harmless question, as, ‘* Did it rain yesterday ?” the first ans- 
wer would probably be, “Is it yesterday you mean?” « Yes.” 
** Yesterday ! “* No, please your honour, I was not at the bog at 
all yesterday. Wasn't I after sciting my potatoes? Sure Idid 
not know your honour wanted me at all yesterday. Upon my con- 
science there’s not 2 man in the country, fet alone all Ireland, I’d- 
sooner serve than your honour any day in the year, and they have. 
belied me that went behind my back to tell your honour the con- 
trary. If your honour sent after me, sure I never got the word, VU. 
take my affidavit, or I'd been at the bog.” ‘* My good friend, 
don’t know what you mean about the bog, I only ask you 
whether it rained yesterday.” “ Please your honour_I couldn’t get 
acar and horse, any way, to draw home my little straw, or ’d 
have, had the house thatched long ago.” <«* Cannot you give me a 
plain answer to this plain question * Did it rain yesterday?” “Oh 
sure, 1 wouldn't go to tell your honour a le about. the matter. 
Sarrah much it rained yesterday after twelve o’clock, barring a few 
showers ; but in the night there was a great fall of rain any how ; 
nud that was the reason prevented my gomg to Dublin yesterday, 
for fear the mistress’s band-box should get wet upon my cars, But, 
_ your honour, if your honour’s displeas’d about it, I'll not 

e waiting for a loading, PH take my car and go to Dublin to- 
morrow for the slates, if that be what your honOur means. Oh, 
sure, I would not teli a le for the entire price of the slates; I 
know very well it did’nt rain to call rain yesterday. But after 
twelve o'clock, I don’t say I noticed it one way or other.” 

‘ In this. perverse. and ludicrous method of beating about the 
bush, the. man would persist till he had fairly exhausted your pa< 
tience ; and all this he would do partly from cunning, and partly 
from. that apprehension of injustice which -he has been taught to 
feel by hard experience. The effects of the example of their pa- 
rents is early and most strikingly visible in the children of this class 
of people in Ireland. The children, who are remarkably quick 
and intelligent, are universally addicted to lying: we do not here 
scruple or hesitate in the-choice of our-terms, because we are con- 
vinced that this unqualified assertion- would not shock the feelings of 
the parties concerned ; these poor children are not brought up to 
think falsehood .a disgrace; they are praised tor the ingenuity with 
which they escape from the cross-examination of their superiors ; 
and their capacities. are admired in proportion to the aenteness, or, 
as their parents pronounce it, “cuteness of their equivocating re- 
plies. Sometimes.(the garcon*) the little boy of the family is dis- 
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patched by his mother to the landlord’s neighbouring bog or turf 
rick, to dring home, in their phraseology, in ours fo steal, a few turf: 
if upon this expedition the little Spartan be detected, he is tole- 
rably certain of being whipped by his mother, or some of his 
friends, upon his return home. ‘“ Ah, ye little brat! and what 
« made ve tell the gentleman when he met ye, ye rogue, that ye 
“ were going tothe rick? And what business had ye to go and 
«© belie me td his honour, ye unnatural piece of goods! Vl teach 
« ye to make mischief through the country! So i will. Have ye 
«“ got no better sense and manners at this time o’day, than to be- 
« have, when ove trasts ve abroad, so like an innocent*’” An, 
innocent in Lrelands as formerly in England, (witness the Rape of 
the Lock) is synonimois with a fool. ‘* And fools and innocents 
«< shall still believe.” 

‘It is curious to cbserve how regularly the same moral causes 
produce the same temper and character; we talk of climate, and 
frequently attribute to climate the diferent dispositions of different 
nations: the climate of Ireland, and that of the West Indies, are 
not preciscly similar, yet the following description, which Mr. 
Edwards, in his History of the West Indices, gives of the propensity 
to falsehood amongst the negro slaves, might stand word for word for 
@ character of that class of the Irish people who, till very lately, 
actually, not metaphorically, called themselves slaves. 

* If a negro is asked even an indifferent question by his master, 

he seldom gives an immediate reply but affecting not to under- 

stand what is said, compels a repetition of the question, that 
he may have time to consider, not what is the true answer, but 
‘ what 1s the most politic one for him to give.” 


In the Chapter, or Essay, on Rewards and Punishments, we 
meet with the following lively iustrations : 

‘It has been found, that no restraints or punishments have proved 
adequate to ensure obedience to laws, whenever strong tempta- 
tions, and many probabilities of evasion, combine in opposition to 
conscience or fear. The terrors of tbe law have been for years 
ineffectually directed against a race of beings called smugglers : 
yet smuggling is still an extensive, lucrative, and not universally 
discreditable profession. Let any person look into the history of 
the excise laws*, and he will be astonished at the accumulation of 
penal statutes, which the active, but vain, ingenuity of prohibi- 
tory legislators has devised in the course of about thirty years. 
Open war was declared against all illegal distillers; yet the temp- 
tation to illegal distilling continually increased, in proportion to the 
heavy duties laid upon the fair trader. It came at length to a 
trial of skill between revenue officers and distillers, which could 
cheat, or which could detect the fastest. The distiller had the 
strongest interest in the business, and he usually came off victorious. 
Coursing officers, and watching officers, (once ten watching . officers were 
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sét upon one distiller) and surveyors, and supervisors, multiplied with- 
out end: the land in their fiscal maps was portioned out into divi- 
sions, and districts, and each gauger had the charge of all the dis- 
tillers in his division: the watching officer went first, and the 
coursing officer went after him, and after him the supervisor; and 
they had table-books, and gauging-rods, and dockets, and fermits, per- 
mits for sellers, and permits for buyers, and permits for foreign 
spirits, printed in red ink, and permits for British spirits, in black 
ink; and they went about night and day with their hydrometers, 
to ascertain the strength of spirits; and with their gauging-rods, to 
measure wash. But the pertinacious distiller was siill flourishing ; 
permits were forgéd; concealed pipes were fabricated; and the 
proportion between the wash and sirits was seldom legal. The 
commissioners complained, and the legislators went to work again: 
Under a penalty of 1001. distillers were ordered to paint the words 
distiller, dealer in spirits, over their doors; and it was further enacted, 
that all the distillers should furnish, at their own expence, any 
kind of locks and fastenings, which the revenue officers should re- 
quire for locking up the doors of their own furnaces, the heads of 
their own stills, pumps, pipes, &c. First, stispicions fell upon the 
public distiller for exportation, then: his utensils were locked up ; 
alterwards the private distiller was suspected, and he was locked 
up; then they set him and his furnaces at liberty; and went back 
in a passion to the public distiller. The legislature condescended 
to interfere, and with a new lock and key, precisely described in 
an act of parliament, it was hoped all would be made secure. 
Any person being a distiller, who should lock up his furnace or 
pipes with a key constructed differently from that which the act 
described, or any person making such illegal key for said distiller, 
was subject to the forfeiture of 1001. The padlock was never 
fixed upon the mind, and even the lock and key, prescribed by act 
of parliament, were found inefficacious. Any common black- 
smith, with a picklock in his possession, laughed at the combined 
skill of the two houses of parliament: 

* This digression from the rewards ahd punishments of children 
to the distillery laws, may, it is hoped, be pardoned, if the useful 
moral can be drawn from it, that where there are great temptations 
to fraud, and continual opportunities of evasion, no laws, how- 
ever ingenious, no punishments, however exorbitant, can avail. 
The history of coiners, venders, and utterers; of his majesty’s 
coin, as lately detailed to us by respectable authority*, may afford 
further illustration of this principle.’ 


We shall renew the consideration of this truly valuable 
publication in a future number. : 


A.N.C. 
(To be continued.) 
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T is for the most part with serious composition, and sermons 
more especially, as with physic, which is generally go- 
verned by fashion. These have assumed a very different shape, 
in the latter part of the present century, from such as prevailed 
in the beginning of it. Tillotson, South, and Atterbury 
preached in a style so very superior to their puritanical pre- 
decessors, that it gradually polished the public taste, and re- 
established the natural association of religion and common 
sense, recently violated by the inflammatory sophisms of 
sanctimonious and contending factions. 

It was on the mode! of this last, that bishop Sherlock applied 
a mind fraught with tne best information, much original genius, 
a habit of accurate thinking, and strong powers of reason 
highly cultivated, to the study and formation of practical dis- 
courses; in which he excclled all who went before him ; and 
has, in our opinion, been followed by no competitor. And 
we think had been well for the reputation of the pulpit, the 
fespectability of the pricsthood, aud even the credit of religion, 

hat no other standard of preaching had been afterwards con- 
sulted or preferred. In correctness of statement, in fairness of 
argument, in sublimity of conception, in dignity of senti- 
ment, in beauty, simplicity, perspicuity, and strength of 
ianguage, he is yet surpassed by none of his countrymen in any 
class of literature. 

The lIcvitics of Sterne, however, had also their day, and 
every where created a very motley group of servile imitators. 
ill as his licentions propensity to buffoonery sorted with the 
gravity of serious truth, many a coxcomb in canonicals has 
been detected sporting his wildest eccentricities as their own; 
and more, perhaps, with aukward stupidity, struggling to rival 
him in peculiarities the most exceptionable. 

Fortunately, this vicious taste has now for many years been 
partly corrected, at least, by the sermons of Dr. Blair. ‘These 
have been so weil received, and are still so popular, that no li- 
brary of atry consequence is without them ; his taste for polite 
literature, whe has not consulted them, is held equivocal, and 
reading sermons has lately become an article even in the fund 
of fashionable amusement. ‘The posthumous sermons before 
as, are composed somewhat in the manner of Dr. Blair, but 
are less flowery, less pompous, perhaps less elaborate, but cer= 
tainly less impressive. 
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Our author is also a master in his way. His elegant ac- 
complishments as a man of letters, his talents as a writer, 
and his assiduity in forming the minds of others, as well as in 
cultivating his own, have been long known to the public; and 
are depicted in very flattering colours by his friend Dr. Aikin, 
in a well written account of his life prefixed to these volumes. 
Nor will his high reputation, so generally acknowledged, and 
honestly earned by laudable industry, be in any degree im- 
paired by the publication of these productions. Many of 
them seem to us equal, and some, perhaps, superior to any 
thing published by him during his life, with all the advantage 
of his own correction and revisal, But they bear the same cha- 
racter of simple and elegant sincerity, and a strong solicitude 
for the best interests of society, and the future welfare and per- 
fection of our immortal nature, that distinguish his other re- 
ligious performances. a 

‘These sermons are threescore in number, and on the follow 
ing subjects : 


‘ The Omnipresence of God—The Faithfulness of God—Cha- 
_racters of the Works of God—The Christian Religion a valuable 
Treasure—The moral Abuse of Words—Against thinking ill of the. 
‘World— {nattention to the Concerns of others reproved—Cha- 
racters of Charity—ditto—The good Man secured trom Shame— 
Against evil Speaking—On Industry—Friendships—Competency— 
Youth and Age—Humility—Moral Wisdom—Good Principles and 
Plan of Conduct—Self Deception—Contentment and Generosity 
exemplified—Social Harmony—Value of good Intentions—Desire 
of pleasing—Popularity — Benevolence — Meekness—Sensibility— 
Doing good—Exertions in laudable Undertakings—Nathan’s Re- 
proof of David—Lying—Fear of Man—Decorum—Pertection in 
Knowledge and Virtue—The Goodness of God to the Poor— 
Obedience—The true Ground of Justification—Suffering Christians 
—Laws of Religion—Christ’s Conversation with a young rich 
Man—Widow’s Mite—Folly of rash ee and 
Penitent— Woman of Samaria—Folly of rejecting Instruction— 
Uncharitable Judgment—The unjust Steward—Parable of Ten 
Talents—Woman taken in Adultery—Perpetuity of the Christian 
Church—The best Christians unprofitable Servants — Foreseeing 
and providing against Difficulties and Dangers — Mutual Con- 
descension—Ambitious desires—Christ’s Conversation with his 
Apostles before his Crucifixion—His last Discourse to his Disciples 
—continued—The Lord’s Supper—Conclusions from the Gospel 
History of Christ.’ 


On all these topics he acquits himself with much ability, and 
they lead him into an ample field of very pleasing and in- 
structive discussion. In the philosophy of the heart and 
passions he is deeply skilled; and his matter, with a very few 
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exceptions, is. happily accommodated to: sooth the peevish, 
comfort the disconsolate, direct the ignorant, and confirm the 
‘wavering. And it is rare, indeed, to meet with any collection 
of sermons or essays in which we meet with more important 
advice for the conduct of ‘life, more genuine appeals to nature, 
more sincere admonitions against the follies of vice, or more 
persuasive exhortations to virtue, than in these. 

His illustrations from familiar life are often very happy. 
Speaking of the temper most necessary to be cultivated in pro- 
moting the comfort and accommodation of society, he says, 


* Our state in this life, my brethren, resembles that of passengers 
.in a crowded street. Every one, pursuing the way in which business 
or pleasure leads him, meets with obstacles and interruptions from 
others bent upon the same errand. If all resolve to keep their road 
directly onward, without the least attention to others, neither yield- 
ing a little to let them pass, nor regulating their steps and motions 
_ in some correspondence with those of the rest, universal confusion 
“must ensue, and none will be able to advance with tolerable speed. 
Whereas, if every one attends a little to the accommodation of his 
heighbour as well as his own, and complies with such rules as are 
‘Taid down for the general advantage, all may proceed with reason- 
able convenience and expedition. In the march of life, no one’s 
path lies so clear as not in some degree to cross another’s: and if 
each is determined, with unyielding sturdiness, to keep his own 
eon By is impossible but he must both give and receive many a rude 
shock. 


Dr. Enfield’s preaching is every where enriched in no com- 
mon degree by the milk of human kindness. He is a strenuous 
advocate for the liberal exercise of all our kind affections. But 
he knows, also, the precise point where to stop, and where to 
indulge good nature; where to expose it, and render it an ob- 
ject of abuse. And in recommending early habits of sensi- 
bility, and the cultivation of such a temper of mind as seems 
essential both to personal happiness and social virtue, he ex- 
emplifies that fortitude, or true magnanimity, which the pre- 
servation of principle, and the collisions of life, render in- 
dispensible. | 


‘ From an affectation,’ says he, ‘ of superior wisdom, or perhaps 
through envy of pleasures which their souls, debased and stupified 
by criminal indulgence, could no longer enjoy, some eccentric 
wits have pronounced it a proof of vulgarity and low-breeding to be 
touched by a tale of distress, to shed a tear over real misery, or to 
give way to any of the natural expressions of tenderness. The 
fashionable crowd, who, to save themselves the fatigue of think- 
ing, and to avoid the discredit of being singular, take up the 
Ppimions with the dress of the day, have immediately passed from 
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the exireme of false delicacy, to that of affected insensibility; and 
now it becomes the mode to assume an air of indifference on the 
most interesting occasions; every appearance of tenderness is ri- 
diculed;. those natural expressions of sensibility which give the first 
charm to beauty are concealed or disguised; and, in short, nature 

-is banished to introduce a kind of stoicism, of which the father of 
the sect would have been ashamed. ‘This folly, considered as a 
species of affectation, is a proper subject of ridicule; but, regarded 
as destructive of humanity and virtue, it merits the most serious 
censure. 

‘ Suffer not yourselves, my bréthren, to be reasoned out of your 
feelings by the subtleties of pretended philosophers, nor to be 
laughed out of them by the dupes of whim and fashion. Follow 
nature and experience, and they will teach you that sensibility 
ought to be cherished as a source of enjoyment, as a guard of in- 
nocence, and as an incentive to humane and generous actions. 

‘ Who is the man that is best qualified to contemplate the works 
of nature with pleasure? It is surely he whose soul is most suscep- 
tible of the emotions of admiration and delight, from the contempla- 
tion of grandeur and beauty! Who is capable of enjoying in per- 
fection the satisfactions of virtuous friendship, the endearments of 
domestic life, “‘the dear characters of husband, father, brother,” 
but the man whose bosom glows with every generous sentiment, and 
is open to every impulse of kindness? who shall experience the di- 
vine consolations of pure devotion, but he who adds to rational 
opinions concerning the nature and character of the Supreme Being, 
sublime conceptions of his greatness, a deep sense of dependence 
upon his providence, warm feelings of gratitude for his mercies, 
and a soul which humbly and devoutly resigns its powers and in- 
terests to his direction? where shall true enjoyment reside, if not m 
the heart, which is the seat of tender, every generous, every di- 
vine, sentiment ?? ' 


Many are the specimens of good writing and true taste in 
the composition of sermons, which might be produced from 
these volumes. All of them are the result of deep thought, a 
familiar acquaintance with human nature, and human life, and 
mature observation on the ways of the world. The author is 
a practical writer, and more anxious to say what is useful than 
what is brilliant—to do his duty than to shine. He draws most 
of his supplies from his own experience ; all his suggestions are 
those of the soundest wisdom, and he never speaks but we are 
charmed with his goodness of heart, his kindness of temper, 
and his gentleness of mind. It is this fund of intrinsic worth 
and benevolence which leads him to accommodate ‘himseif uni- 
formly to the meanest capacity, in no case to presume on the 
enlightened minds of his audience, but still to consider them in 
all those important lights which reader them dependent on the 
gracious resources of revelation. The following summary of 
christian doctrine aud morals is so neatly and concisely stated, 
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that our readers must thank us for the quotation, though some- 
what long. It exemplifies the happy cast of the Doctor’ $ 
mind in simplifying practical truth, and rendering every view of 
it at once useful and impressive. 


‘Review,’ says he, * the Gospel history, to remark the general 


drift and tenour of our Saviour’s instructions, dind it will be impossi- 
ble you should not perceive that they all uniformly tend towards one 
point, moral i improvement, Because good principles are necessary, 
as the foundation of right conduct, our Saviour did indeed teach his 
followers certain great “and fundamental truths; such as the unity of 
the divine nature; the universal! provider 1ce and moral government ° 
ef God; the necessity and efficacy of repe ntance; and a future state 
of sirwends and punishments. But, let it be observed, these truths 
are never introduced in the new testament, in a systematic, form as 
topics of speculation, but always in connexion with moral precept, 
and as furnishing motives to reformation and obedience. All the occa- 
sional conversations, and all the continued discourses of our Saviour, 
have a moral design and tendency. 

«It was his custom, as we have frequently seen, to seize overy 
Seccasion of suggesting sseful instruction to individuals, or to the 
people at large. When Nicedemus, one of the Jewish rulers, came 
#0 Jesus, byt ni ight, to protess himself his disc iple, he instructed him 
in the nee essity of reformation under the figure of § being born again.’ 
On his way through Samaria, mecting with.2 Samaritan woman at a 
well, he gave her important instruction concerning the nature of 
religion. After giving a numerous multitude a miraculous supply of 
provision, he made this incident the ground of a discourse, in which 
he spoke of his doctrine under the metaphor of bread. When the 
Sadducees proposed to him an ensnaring question concerning the fu- 
ture state, he diverted the attention of the company fo the general 
doctrine ef the resurreétion from the dead: and when the Phartsees 

attempted to embarrass him by the question, which is the first com 
mandiment of the law? he declared the substance of religion to con- 
sist mm the love of God and man; and those cominandme nts which 
-— n these duties, he pronounced to be the sum of the divine law. 

tt a festival, observing the guests eagerly striving for the more ho- 
Sone seats, he took occasion te deliver a lesson of humility, and 
at the same time remarking the ho spitality of the host, he introduced 
wu exhortation to libe rality to the poor. On these and many other 
occasions, Jesus converted casual occurrences into opportunities ot 
snoral instruction. 

* Besides this, he delivered many distinct parables, and other dis- 
courses, the dire& purport of which is to discountenance some vice, 
to recommend some virtue, or, in general, to inculcate obedience to 
the laws of God, in expectation of an everlasting recompence. 
How beautifully does the parable of the sower represent the difle- 
rent effecis of ers and religious i instruction on different characters, 
according to the disposition with w fic h itis received! What an in- 
structive picture of humility and penitence, on the one hand, and of 
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self-conceit and spiritual pride, on the other, is exhibited in the cons 
trasted characters of the pharisee and publican! In what lively co- 
loursis the odious nature of an unforgiving temper exposed, in the 
parable of the unrelenting servant! How pathetically are the virtues 
of philanthropy, humanity, and compassion, recommended in the 
beautiful parable of the good Samaritan! with what energy is the 
folly of avarice represented, in the parable of the rich man, who, 
having determined to pull down his barns and build greater, was, 
on a sudden, called away from all his possessions! In the parable 
vi the rich man and Lagarus, how forcibly are the different issues of 
prosperous wit kedness, and of oppressed virtue, described! What 
important lessons, on the folly of predigality, the eflicacy, of re- 
pentance, and the superior value of uniform obedience, are taught, 
in the parable of the prodigal son! under what impressive images 
are the different consequences of virtue and vice represented, in the 
parables ef the wheat and the tares, and of the wise and foolish 
virgins, and in our Saviour’s sublime description of the day of finat 
judgment! It is impossible to cast the most cursory glance upon 
these parables of our Saviour, without perceiving that they are 
richly fraught with moral and religious instruction. 

‘ But the discourse which affords the most complete detail of our 
Saviour’s doctrine, is his sermon on the mount: here we find him 
inculcating upon his followers the exercise of the purest affections, 
and the practice of the strictest and most sublime morality; requiring 
them to cultivate meekness, and the forgiveness of injuries; in- 
structing them to perform all their acts of beneficence and piety 
with unostentatious sincerity: furnishing them with directions con- 
devotion, and a mode! of prayer; cautioning them against 


g 
ue influence of avarice, and other corrupt passions; prohibiting 
slander and censoriousness; enjoining a strict adherence to the uni- 
versal principle of equity; and exhorting them to persevere in their 
obedience te the commands of God, as the only way to merit the 
character of Christians, or obtain the rewards ef immortality.’ 


cerning 


from a careful, and we trust, no illiberal perasal of these 
masterly sermons, we were led very sensibly to regret the un- 
happy tendency of a party spirit. Even the amiable Dr. En- 
field, is not always superior to the bias of education, or the 
prejudice, or at least habits, of.expression, insensibly imbibed 
trom the circles of familiar connection or accustomed inter- 
course. ‘Though we mect with little polemics, either in, his 
norals or divinity, and still less politics, we sometimes find 
‘im betrayed into the use of a phraseology, adopted only by 2 
sect, to whose discriminating tenets a respectable majority 
of the Christian world strongly demur. He talks, witha sneer, 
of all formulas; of the imtolerance of establishments, of 
rational Christians, in distinctions from those who. differ from 
him, and of the blind subjection of the understanding to an 
unintelligible dogma. ‘This arbitrary language precludes ali 
discussion, and is an assumption to which all, onevery sid¢ of 
points 
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points thus disputable, have, at least, an equal right. The 
same remark applies to his manner of exploding their con- 
victions, whom he would stigmatize with the name of Trinz= 
zarians, and the ridicule he attempts to cast on the most po- 
pular and orthodox principles of the catholic faith. These 
doctrines he boldly pronounces incompatible with the unity 
of Deity, flatly and repeatedly as the assertion has been 
negatived by the ablest and purest Christians in all ages, and 
for reasons we still think unanswerable. What he advances 
on this part of the argument supposes the being of God per- 
fectly intelligible to creatures, and that it implicates no mystery 
above the capacity of the human understanding. 

Under this predilection for the creed of his party, we per- 
ceive a characteristic shyness in meddling with the distinguish- 
ing doctrines sf the gospel. On these he is studiously re- 
served, and seldom brings them forward but to explain them 
away, or mentions any of the texts that support them, but 
with a view to construe them in accordance with his own ex- 
clusive habits of thinking. His sermons, from this spirit and 
colouring, have more the shape of moral essays, than religious 
discourses; and are calculated rather to polish his hearers taste 
than exalt their devotion. ‘The choice of his subjects, the 
style of his compositions, the manner of his reasoning, his 
address, his diction, his drift in the whole, are all more or less 
tinctured and directed by the cold affected bias of the 
system he avows. 

In our apprehension, he is otherwise entitled to high ap- 
probation; and as a sermon writer, a teacher of useful truth, 
and the steady advocate of a pure heart, and a good life, he 
displays abilities much above mediocrity. His method is always 
plain, and easily understood. ‘There is no intricacy or con- 
fusion either in his thoughts or expressions. He attempts to say 
nothing of which he has not a full, and, for the most part, a 
just conception. We always see where he is—at what he aims; 
and from our respect for the means he employs to attain his 
end, cannot help wishing him success. If ever he seems per- 
plexed, it is only as an agent for the Christian community to 
whom he belonged. Even this occurs much less frequently 
than might have been expected from one of his eminence and 
influence among them. And then he evidently rather acts a 
part, than follows the honest dictates of his own liberal and 
benevolent heart. We have been the fuller on this article, that 
our ideas on religion and religious composition may be fairly 
understood in the outset, and our commendation of these ex- 
cellent sermons is the less reserved on account of their being 
posthumous, and because we are not soon likely to meet with 
a similar publication of similar merit. 


Lyrical 
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Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. Crown Svo. 210 pages. 
5s. bds. J. and A. Arch. 1798." 


AS this volume has some pretension to originality, it is pe- 
culiarly an object of critical examination ; the writer pro- 
fesses that ‘¢ the majority of the poems are to be considered as 
experimenis.” It is our duty to state his views, and to 
estimate his execution. 

He says ‘ these poems were written chiefly with a view to 
ascertain how far the language of conversation, in the middle 
and lower classes of society, is adapted to the purposes of 
poetic pleasure.”” ‘That there should ever have been a doubt 
upon this subject in the mind of a man of taste, is not a little 
surprizing. ‘The language of conversation, and that too of 
the lower classes, can never be considered as the language of 
poetry. What is to affect the imagination, must at least ad- 
dress itself to the imagination; and the imagination has its 
peculiar style. It is chiefly objected to French poetry, that in 
general, it is the language of conversation ; this is not strictly 
true; but because it is frequently nothing more than elegant 
because it is at times divested of poetical diction; of the co 
lourings, the freshness, and the graces of poetry; men of” 
taste in Europe, have universally depreciated its claim to the 
honours of genuine poetry. 

Our author, conscious of his paradox, and of the feelings of his 
readers, adds that ‘ they will often look round for poetry, and 
engire by what species of courtesy these attempts can be per- 
mitted to assume that title.” We really sympathise with the 
forlorn reader; but our author, to moderate his despair, offers 
a singular consolation; he assures us, that we have no settled 
notion of what poetry is. ‘These are his words, * It is de- 
sirable that they should not suffer the solitary werd, poetry, @ 
word of very disputed meaning, to stand in the way of their 
gratification.” Nothing can be more hidierous than this in- 
genious request of our author, excepting its grave refutation. 
If the writer of these poems, will for a moment, dismiss’ his 
jocular paradox (and we almost suspect that some of these 
poems were intended merely as lusory effusions) we trust to his 
cultivated taste, and his poetical acquirements, to tell us what 
ts poetry. He will find.no difficulty in resolving the question, 
by comparing Dryden with D’Urfey, Pope with Pomfret, and 
Waller with Walsh. 

Our author must have had very unsettled notions of what we 
are to understand by the term poetical stmpLicity. He is not 
singular in this unhappy indecision of taste ; we have had a mul- 
titude of rhimers who have looked into the earliest efforts of the 
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art, for their models; and seem to have thought, that rudeness 
was synonimous to simplicity. Bishop Percy’s publication of 
the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, has been the fertile mother of 
a numerous and meagre race of stanza-enditers. 

We may distinguish a semp/e style from a style of stmplicity. 
By asimple style we may suppose a colloquial diction, debased 
by inelegance, and gross by familiarity. Simplicity is a man- 
ner of expression, facile, pure, and always elegant. Sim- 
plicity, will not detract from the elevation of the thoughts, nor 
injure the beauty of the composition. The arch-critic of 
France, felt and marked the distinction, in these happy lines. 

‘ Quoique vous ecrivez, evitez la BASSESSE, 
Le stile le moins noble, a pourtant sa noblesse.’ 
ART. POET. C. I. 


The simple style has all the squalid nakedness of a BEGGAR, 
and simplicity, the lovely nudity of a GRACE. 


© Thoughtless of beauty she is BEAUTY’S SELF!” 
7 THOMSON. 


Our criticism is so just, that our poet seems to have felt its 
truth, while he was employed in its violation; and so far from 
these poems being entirely written in the eccentric principle 
he proposes, we shall find, that he has many exquisite thoughts 
exquisitely expressed. If ever he disgusts by the meagreness 
and poverty of his composition, it is precisely where, aiming at 
simplicity, he copies the rudest effusions of our vulgar ballads, 
So far indeed from obtaining that simplicity to which he pre- 
tends, we, at times, have wished that he were somewhat more 
simple. Among his irregular verses, we are often surprised 
with beautiful expression, and sometimies displeased with a 
turgid obscurity, which evidently shews, that our poet found 
it impossible to keep the imagination alive, in the creeping 
measures of conversation verses. In the first ballad, entitled 
*‘ The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere,”’ the following stanza 
is a dark enigma. It is a moonlight scene, where the inimi- 
table expression of Shakespeare, was floating in the recol- 
lection of the writer. 


‘ The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock; 
The moon-light steeped in silentness 
The steady weather-cock.’ 
Our poet more happily describes the morning sun, at sea, 
in the “ Female Vagrant.” 


Ja 
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€ In the calm sunshine slept the glittering main; 
The very ocean has its hour of rest, 

That comes not to the human mourner’s breast. 
Remote from man, and storms of mortal care, 

A heavenly silence did the waves invest; 

I looked and looked along the silent air, 

Until it seemed to bring, a joy to my despair.’ 


This is a very elegant passage, and there are many such, but 
while the reader will admire these, he cannot but smile, as he 
perceives how easily the poet forgets the principle he lays 
down in his preface. 

Our limits will not permit us to offer the reader many 
specimens of that simplicity, in which, in our opinion, the au- 
thor has egregiously failed. If such passages as the following 
find admirers, the writer is fortunate; for they never cost 
him any labour in the composition. 

Of an old woman, we are told, 


‘ This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, 
Her hut was on a cold hill side ; 
And in that country coals are dear, 
¥or they come far by wind and tide. 


‘ Her evenings then were dull and dead, 
Sad case it was, as you may think : 

For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold not sleep a wink.’ 


The greater part of this volume is not composed in this in- 
artificial and anti-poetical manner. Some of the poems are so 
‘far removed from the rudeness they affect, that their entire 
texture is brilliant and rich, and there are many passages of 
perfect beauty. Our poet seems to want nothing, but more 
fortunate topics than those he has, at times, unhappily selected. 
We hope, that by this time, he is convinced of the failure of 
these “* Lxperiments ; but we recommend them to the 
curious, as the failures of a man of genius. We take our 
leave of the writer, in the words of Boileau. 


‘ Prenez mieux votre ton. Soyez SIMPLE avec ART, 
Sublime sans orgueil, agreeable sans fard.’ 








The Nurse ; a Poem. Translated from the Italian of Luigi Tansillo. By 
William Roscoe. to. fp f- 94. 65. Cadell and Davies, 1798. 
ROM the author of Lorenzo de Medict, we are prepared 

to welcome any production that relates to the history of 

{talian literature ; and if poetry be best employed when it aids 


the purposes of morality, and tends to improve the social 
“2 interests 
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interests of mankind, then is this essay of Luigi Tansillo 
peculiarly and transcendantly entitled to the honour it has re- 
ceived from the elegant pen of Mr. Roscoe. 

The practice of alienating infants from the mother’s breast, 
though not of modern origin, has been, of late, so universally 
countenanced by the haué ton, that the middle ranks of people 
begin now to follow the example ; and thus, one of the pri- 
maty laws of nature is likely to be sacrificed to the caprice, the 
indolence, or the pride of fashionable life. 

It was to discourage and expose this barbarous custom that 
our [talian author gave the present poem to the world. He 
was himself a father, and a husband ; and to the anguish he 
suffered from the iliness of a beloved wife, who, in cénfor- 
mity to his desire, kept back the maternal nourishment from 
her child, we are indebted for the force, the animation, the 
fecling, and the irresistible argwment by which his execution 
of the subject is distinguished. 

Some of these. arguments we shall state, for the benefit of 
thousands, perhaps, of our fair country-women, who have 
blindly followed a prevailing fashion, unaware of the impo- 
licy, the barbarity, and the moral guilt of a proceeding so. 
repugnant to the genuine feelings of humanity. 

It is wmpolttic, because it is injurious to the health of the 
mother, by occasioning the stagnation of the milk; it alie- 
nates the afiections of her child, and transfers them to the nurse ; 
for, whoever performs the office of a mother, demands, and will 
naturally acquire, the gratitude of the infant; it tends, more- 
over, to degenerate and disease the offspring, who imbibes the 
disposition, and the disorders, of the wet-nurse. In support of 
this argument, the author traces the effects of aliment upon the 
brute creation. Change of pasture will alter the fleece of the 
kid, and of the lamb; the beagle will not retain its proper 
qualities, if suckled bya creature of a different breed; and 
the wolf is deprived of half its rapacity when nurtured by the 
canine species ; even vegetation confirms his premises, for the 
herb that flourishes, and the flower that blooms, in one svil, 
will decay, and lose its fragrance, if transplanted to another. 

Zt is ‘barbarous and unnatural, for the milk is provided, 
by nature, for the sustenance of the child; and is, in fact, 
a different modification of the fluid. that supported the infant 
inthe womb. It is, therefore; his right, and she is but half a 
nother who with-holds the supply*. 


That 


* To this sentiment we subscribe, from the most heart-felt con- 
viction of its justness; but the author has elsewhere carried it toa 
dangerous extent: 
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That’ any mother should require arguments to prove the 
cruelty of the practice, we will not, for the honour of human 
nature, suppose ; but the existence of the abuse will author- 
ize the poet’s reference to savages, and the fiercest beasts of 
the forest; even the feather’d race, though not thus assisted 
by nature, pay the tenderest regard to their young. ‘The pi- 
geon receives its nutrition from the parent beak; the hen 
summons her brood to a participation of the discovered grain, 
and protects them from danger by her wings, ‘The cygnets 
repose in their nest, under the fostering care of the female ; 
and the pelican even feeds her offspring with the blood ex- 
tracted trom her own bosom. Selfishness is always despicable, 
but here it is cruel, for the infant is deprived of his bzrth- 
right, that the mother may be at liberty to pursue her plea~ 
sures without interruption. 

Zt is criminal, for it calls in question the wisdom and 
goodness of God, since the breast was assigned to the human 
irame with the same benevolent intention as the eye, the 
ear, and — feature, member, and faculty which belong ta 
us. ‘To check.the springs so providentially supplied, must, 
therefore, be as much an act of sin, as wantonly to deprive™ 
ourselves of the use of sight, hearing, &c.—to commit a child 
to the care of a stranger, is also criminal, inasmuch as it is a 
wilful abdication of those feelings which are encouraged and 
animated by the reciprocal exercises of affection between a 
child and his parent. _ The question put by scripture—“ Can 
a mother forget her sucking child?” implies how consider- 
ably the tenderness of the parent is increased by the perform- 
ance of this duty ; and perhaps the following lines convey a 
more cutting reproof than any other passage in the poem: 





‘ But if the milk-stream on his lips you close, 
No other debt your injur’d offspring owes,’ —(p. 23.) &sows. [Vide 
Notes.] 
And afterwards, 


« On you, who caus’d the guilt, recoils the blame ; 

For thus from Heaven th’ eternal mandate came, 

That manhood should, with retribution due, 

Avenge the wrongs that helpless childhood knew.’—(p. 41.) 


It is right to enforce the performance of so serious a duty, by 
representing the consequences of its neglect; and no conse- 
quence can be more dreadful than that here alluded to: But does it 
not tend to absolve a child, who has been slighted in its infancy, 
from that filial respect, which, wnder all circumstances, is, in some 
measure, due to the parent ? Guilt on one side is no plea for guilt on 
the other ; and we question the »orality of that opinion of Phcedrus, 
quoted in the note upon the first of these passages.—Facit parentes 
bonitas, non necessitas. 

* Twas 
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‘’Twas Nature’s purpose, that the human race 
Should, with the circling lapse of years increase ; 
And well her kind providing cares foresaw 
Your dread infringement of her primal law ; 
Hence to the babe she gave endearing wiles, 
Resistless blandishments, and artless smiles 5} 
That from your arms, unfeeling mothers, thrown, 
Some softer breast the tender pledge might own ; 
Fulfil th’ important task by you betray’d, 

And find the generous labour well repaid.’—(43.) 


In addition to all these powerful arguments, founded in 
nature and fact, the poet describes the inconveniencies with 
which the hire of a Nurse is at all times attended. 


‘If to your children no regard were due, 
For your own peace avoid the harpy crew.”—(p. 43.) 








He paints their rapacity, ingratitude, insolence, avarice— 


«Tread as you will, your cautious feet will slide ; 

No art can save you, and no prudence guide. 

Pleas’d with your child, a fond caress bestow ; 

Her pride no equal recompence can know. 

Frown, and her breast its milky spring repels ; 

Or drops with venom as with rage she swells.’—(p. 49.) 


« This can ye bear? another curse awaits; 

Her tribe of followers then besiege your gates. 
Brothers of doubtful kin, and friends by dozens, 

With female troops of sisters, aunts, and cousins; 
Without reproof you hear their loud carouse, 

Whilst frighted order abdicates your house. 
~———Perchance some husband comes to claim his due, 
Some sturdy lover lutks amidst the crew ; 

Then vain your vigilance, in caution’s spite, 

{Watch’d thro’ the day) she cheats your care by night : 
Pregnant—her breasts refuse the due supply, 

Their source perverted, and their fountains dry.” (p. 51.) 


Tansillo, probably, had been unfortunate in his selection of 
a nurse, for the character attributed to that unhappy descrip- 
tion of women, in the above, and some succeedin passages, 
sinks them into wretches of such wanton and diabolical de- 
pravity, that we should hope, for the credit of the sex, he 
has here painted an individual portrait, and not represented a 
class of human beings.—The wolf, who forsook her young, 
to afford nourishment to Romulus and Remus, he considers as 
the true emblem of “ the unnatural crew,”? who give their 
milk to a stranger, to the exclusion of their own offspring. 


‘That 
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That private resentment enkindled by personal suffcrin 
had some influence over our poet, when he furnished this de- 
scription, is pretty evident ; for he has not attempted to pro- 
duce a single argument on the part of the nurse, though many 
apologies for her conduct are extremely obvious, and some 
that would render her an object of pity, rather than detestation ; 
and it surely would have assisted his purpose, to represent to 
mothers the probability of their being accessary to MURDER, 
by depriving another person’s infant of the nourishment de- 
signed for him, and for him alone, by tke author of his 
existence.’ Facts of this kind. are not uncommon, and the 
writer of this article knows more than one instance where a 
nurse has been compelled to see her own child gradually pine 
away, and atiength dre, because her breasts would not yicld 
sufficient sustenance for the support of f¢wo children. When 
we came to the notes, we found the poet’s omission very pro- 
perly supplied by Mr. Roscoe. 

‘ The first sacrifice’ he observes, ‘ which she (the nurse) is re- 
quired to make, a sacrifice necessary perhaps for her subsistence, is 
to suppress her maternal feelings, and by discarding her own child 
make way for that of another. From that moment all her cares and 
attention are expected to be transferred to her adopted child, as ef* 
fetually as if her affections had been changed by a miracle, or an act 
of parliament. When this point is accomplished, and she can’ ‘ for- 
get her sucking child,’ she is then qualified for her office, and has alt 
the trouble and anxiety of a mother without her enjoyments. This 
employment she is to exercise under the immediate direétion and 
controul of a superior, who, conscious that she has deserted her own 
duty, weakly endeavours to compensate for the performance of it by 
an extraordinary degree of fondness for her child; and the nurse 
(whose affe@tion for it is often much more sincere than that of the 
mother) is continually harrassed with dire¢tions, cautions, and re- 
proofs, that embitter every moment of her life. If her negligence 
affords a just ground of complaint, her fondness excites a secret jea- 
lousy in the breast of the mother, who, whilst she refuses to take 
those methods which nature has prescribed, to secure the affections 
of a child, repines when she sees them transferred to another. That 
the dreadful circumstance to which the author adverts in the text (the 
child’s imbibing a certain ditease from the nurse) sometimes happens, 
cannot be denied; but it may with confidence be asserted, that it is 
at least as usual for.the nurse to receive infeétion from the child, as 
the child from the nurse; and for this relinquishment of the dearest 
ties in nature, this abdication of her own humble but peaceful rooi, 
and renunciation of domestic enjoyment; this certainty of suffering 
much, and probability of becoming a prey to disorders which may 
never be eradicated, she is to rest satisfied with a pitiful compensa- 
tion in money, whilst the dissipated mother pursues her pleasures, 
and joins in the sentiments of the poct against the pride, the obsti+ 
nacy, and the extravagance ofa hireling nurse.’ (Notes, p. i0.) 


Such 
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Such is the object of this very interesting poem, which Mr; 
Roscoe, with the most laudable intention, has exhibited in ari 
English dress. ‘Ihe principal defect of the original is its inarti- 
ficial arrangement—the same-thoughts frequently occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the work ; thus in page 13, speaking of the 
rights of the infant before and after birth, the poet remarks, 


¢ But.she who to her babe her breast denies 
The sentient mind, the living man destroys ; 
Arrests kind nature’s liberal hand too soon, 
And robs her helpless young of half the boon.” 


The observation is repeated in page 63— 


* Shall the lov’d burthen that so long ye bore, 

Your alter’d kindness from its birth deplore ? 
* * * * *% 

* Not half a mother she, whose pride denies, 

The streaming beverage to her infant’s cries.’ 


Parallel passages will be found also in pages 23 and 41, 27 
and 53, 29 and 37, &c. 

‘fansillo is not always fortunate in his similies—There can be 
no resemblance between a mother suckling her child, and a 
commander providing food for his troops. 


« So when th’ experienc’d chieftain leads along 

To distant enterprize his warrior throng, 

He, as they move, with ever watchful cares, 

Their stores of needful nutriment prepares ; 

Still prompt, e’er hunger ask, or thirst invade, 

With due supplies and stationary aid.’ (p- 16.} 


The comparison of the noise and insults of a nurse, to the 
excesses of an invading army, is equally inapplicable. 
* Piu disagia, e danneggia, e légra turba 
Ne’ tetti altrui Palbergo d’una Balia, 
Che non fan di soldati una gran turba ; 


Soldati non di Spagna, ma d'Italia, 
E che sian di quei Bruzii, odel paese, 
Che prima saluto la nave Idalia.’ (p. 48.) 


In rendering this passage, Mr. Roscoe takes occasion, gal- 
lantly enough, to compliment the British Volunteers at the 
expence of Bonaparte, and towards the conclusion of the 
poem, a similar liberty is taken with the original, in order to pay 
a tribute of well-merited commendation to the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, who ‘ in defiance of custom, and in contempt of 
unfeeling fashion,” has persevered in nursing her own offspring, 

and 
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and it is said, has ‘* found her reward in the great resemblance 
in constitution and disposition between the child she nursed 
and herself.” . 

Of the translation it is scarcely necessary to say, that it is 
executed with extraordinary elegance. If not to the letter, it 
is every where faithful to the spirit, of the original, and when it 
is considered that the nature of the subject necessarily demands 
a frequent repetition of the same expressions, we are not a little 
surprized at the singular ingenuity and apparent ease, with which 
the translator has surmounted this difficulty. There are a few 
defective rhimes, such as denies, destroys, (p. 13.) unaw’d, 
God, (p. 15.) disease, days, (p. 29.) motse, cries, (p. 57.) 
high, employ, (p. 63.) but where an author is confined to the 
sentiments of another writer, it is, perhaps, better that the ear. 
should occasionally suffer, than that the sense or connection of 
the original should be lost. . 

For the greater part of the authorities and quotations referred 
to in the notes, consisting chiefly of the remarks of Favorinus 
from the Attic Nights, Mr. R. confesses his obligations to 
Giovan Antonio Ranza, Editor of the Italian edition of the 
poem published in 1767. Soime valuable additions, however, 
are made to them by’ the present translator, among which there 
is an able refutation of the notion * that the chald, before its 
birth, is liable to be partially affected by the imagination 
of the mother.” 

We have thought proper to subjoin a brief mention of Tan- 
sillo, abridged from the amusing account prefixed by Mr. Roscoe 
to the poem, which is dedicated, in a sonnet of exquisite sim- 
plicity and tenderness, to Mrs. Roscoe :— 


‘ Be'thine the strain; for what the poet sings 
Has the chaste tenor of thy life expressed.’ 


Luigi Tansillo was a native of Nola, a very ancient city of the 
kingdom. of Naples, and distinguished asa Roman colony. His fa- 
inily was of high rank, and had been honoured by many public em- ° 
ployments. In what year he was born is not with certainty known ; 
but that event is conjectured, with great probability, to have taken 
place about the year 1510. The chief part-of his life was spent; ina 
military eapacity, in the service of Don Piero di Toledo, marquis of 
Villa-Franca, and vice-roy of Naples; and of Don Garzia, his son, 
afterwards vice-roy of Sicily and Catalonia, under Philip the Second. 

His character, as a poet, stood high, even among the most eminent 
of his contemporaries ; Torquato Tasso gives to his sonnets the ap- 
pellation of elegant, and another critic elevated his lyric poetry above 
that of Petrarch. The first produétion by which he distinguished 
himself was a poem called J/.Vendemmiatore, founded on the customs 
of the Neapolitans at the time of their vintage, and written in 1534, 
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when he was about 24 years of age. In the year 1539 Tansillo ae- 
companied his great benefactor Don Garzia di Toledo, then general 
of the Neapolitan gallies, to Sicily, where, in the month of Decem- 
ber in the same year, that nobleman gave a splendid reception to 
Donna Antonia Cardona, daughter of the Marquis of Collesano, to 
whom he then paid his addresses, On this occasion Tansillo wrote 
a pastoral comedy*, which was performed with the greatest degree 
of splendour and expence. 

The licentiousness of his poem of the ’endemmiatore, and of his 
lyric productions, occasioned Pius IV. to insert them in the Index 

e'xpurgatorius; and an address to the Pope, from Tansilto, in which he 

asserts, that the tenor of his life had ncver been injured by the tenor 
of his writings, was so far successful, that in the next publication of 
the Index, not only the works of Tansillo were omitted, but even 
the poem of the Vendemmiatore was not to be found. 

In the year 1551 Tansillo attended Don Garzia ona successful 
expedition against the coast of Barbary, in which his patron, under 
the auspices of Charles V. had the command of the Spanish flect, 
and captured the city anciently called Aphrodisium. His associate, 
as well in his dangers as in his amusements, Tansillo enjoyed the 
highest favour of this distinguished commander, who boasted that 
he had, in his service, a Homer and an Achilles united m the same 
person. 

The time of his death is not distinctly known. 

We here take leave of a work which has afforded us very 
anusual delight, and which we earnestly recommend to our 
readers us a very seasonable exposure of the savage and inis 
quitous custom which threatens to annihilate the delicate and 
affecting ties by which nature has united the parent to the 


< 


child, and the child to the parent. A. 








The Literary Census, A Satirical Poem; with Notes, fe. By Thomas 
Dutton, A. M. 35. Gd. 800. ffs 117. Sold by the Author, No. 66, 
Drury Lane. 


OETRY was originally cultivated to celebrate, with ex- 
aggerated praise, the deeds of Heroes; and by sublime 
thought, and glowing imagery, to express, as powerfully as 
possible, man’s exalted sense of the bounty and goodness of 





* Three comedies have been attributed to Tansillo, called 7] Ca- 
valarizzo, 1/ Finto, and Il Soffista, bat Riccobini disputes their au- 
thenticity. ‘ On croit’ says he, ‘ que ses comedies ne sont point 
de! Tansillo, mais @un Auteur anonime qui ayant recrit en stile plus 
purgé & modeste les comedies del Marescaleo, del Filosofo, ¢ del lpo- 
crito di Pietro Aretino, les a appellées, if cavallarizzo, il finto, e ib 
soffista, et a voulu les honorer du Nom del Tansill. Fide Ricobini’s 
List, of Italian Theatre. (Rev.]} 

his. 
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his creator. From this path it has gradually deviated, till it 
has lost its bent, and become a stranger to the road it was in- 
intended to pursue. Long has the royal prophet’s harp been 
unstrung, and Pindar’s lyre is almost wholly neglected for the 
guilty and ungovernable strains of Archilochus. ‘The mouth of 
eulogy is shut, while that of satire, or scandal (the words are 
now synonymous) is, to the degradation of the muses, and the 
shame of man, opened widely upon us at every turn. 

‘The author of this satire, written professedly with regard to 
the Pursuits of Literature, declares, in his preface, that his 
strictures on that work do not ‘* proceed from a vindictive or 
irascible spirit ;” and this he seems to think sufficiently proved, 
by affirming that “no mention, either honourable or dis- 
honourable, is there made of his name.’”?’ However, it is 
possible, that the reader of the Census may discover something 
like a ‘* vindictive or irascible spirit” (perhaps both) proceeding 
from a quarter which, though it very probably escaped Mr. 
Dutton’s observation, certainly prompted aud supported him, 
without a moment’s cessation, throughout the whole of his 


present undertaking. A zealous advocate for religion and ™ 


order, could not fail to stir up the rage and indignation of a 
stickler for “* the sophistry and jacobinical politics (we have 
high authority for pronouncing them such) of ‘Thomas Paine.” 
Hine tlle lachryme. All other attacks might have proved 
ineffectual, since to all other he may be invulnerable; but this 
was an arrow shot by a skilful archer, that pierced, and still 
raukles in, the heel of poor Achilles. 

In another place, Mr. D. to account for his appearance in 
arms, confesses that ‘‘it is in every sense a war of aggression 
on his part;’’ and this he very satisfactorily demonstrates, by 
his mode of carrying it on; for the writer. of the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’ and his hapless allies, are all, without provocation, 
assaulted by him, taken prisoners, and cruelly and barbarously 
immolated to the god of democracy. 

“ We'll e’en to’t,” says Hamlet, “ like French Falconers, 
ty at any thing we see:’’ and such appears to be the maxim of 
our author. LEven the birds within his own pale are not safe 
with him. 

‘ FIERCE and LOW’RING TIERNEY.’ 
v. 136. 


What can Mr. Tierney have done to merit this description? 
Moloch, in debate, second to the devil himself, is so described 
by Milton; and such was the countenance of the attendant 
spirit of hell, in Lawrence’s picture of the arch-fiend, in a 
jate exhibition at Somerset-[ouse. But, mayhap, these 
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epithets were intended as panegyrical? If so, we deprecate 
Mr. D’s praise, as much as we do the affection of a bear, 
who hugs you to death with kindness; if not, he only fulfils 
the promise he makes in a quotation at the end of his preface. 


‘ Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimme agetur.’ 


Which may be thus translated: 


* Friends or Foes, I shall abuse them all without any discrimination.’ 


We shall now say of this ‘ Satirical Poem,” that it is a poem, 
to use his own definition, not on account of its being poetical, 
but because it is written in rhyme. ‘The lines are often desti- 
tute of harmony, sometimes of sense, and always of point and 
inspiration. The prose, which forms the bulk of the work, 
we cannot commend for style, much less for matter. It is the 
. offspring of an atrabilious mind, vivified by the spirit of party ; 
_ and we wonder at nothing more, than that Mr. Dutton should 
shave ventured to put his name'to this publication, as it will, in 
all probability, be themeans of some very unpleasant disturbance 
to him in that “ sequester’d vale of life,” in which he pro- 
fesses a wish— 


‘To keep the noiseless tenor of his way.’ 


We cannot dismiss this afticle without seriously observing, 
that the strain of impiety and immorality which breathes 
through every page of it, must infallibly ensure its author the 
contempt of those from whom alone contempt is to be feared, 
and praiseworthy to be courted; and to its irreligion we are 
well justified in ascribing the colour of its other component 
parts, for we hold it an incontrovertible truth, that the man 
who can talk with levity and irreverence, not only of the Mi- 
nisters of God, but of Gop himself! will not think it a crime 
to defame the character of his neighbour, and to sow the seeds 
of anarchy and dissention. 





An authentic Account of the Embassy of the Dutch East India Company, to 
the Court of the Lmperor of China; in the Years 1794, and 1795, 
(subsequent to that of the Earl of Macartney) containing a Description of 
several Parts of the Chinese Empire, unknown to Europeans : Taken from 
the Journal of. Andre Everard Van Braam, Chief of the Direction of 
that Company, ‘and second in the Embassy. Translated from the original 
of M.L. E. Moreau De Saini-Mery. Two Vols. 800. 612 pages, 145, 
Phillips, 1798. 


HEN we compare the present work with the splendid 
account of lord Macariney’s embassy, we have reason 

to be proud of the literature and talents of our country. It 
would be unfair, however, to institute a parallel between the 
elaborate 
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elaborate and studied publication of Sir George Staunton, and 
that of Van Braam. ‘The former hadevery advantage which q 
public can possess over a private work. The collective 
abilities aud observations of several, were brought into one 
focus; and on the embellishments no expence was spared. 
The latter seems to have been the unstudied effort of an indi- 
vidual, without particular patronage or assistance. ‘The one 
is a finished performance—the - merely a sketch. Yet 
we do not discover that they disagree in any thing essential ; 
and in most.circumstances, without any communication be 
tween the writers, they perfectly correspond ; and mutually 
confirm the authenticity of each other. 

In regard to a country with which Europeans in general 
are but little acquainted, the most trivial information is accept- 
able. The jealous vigilance of the Chinese government de- 
nies all access to professed travellers ; and the only accounts of 
the country we can gain, must be either from missionaries, or 
occasional embassies. It is therefore, with pleasure, we see 
any new addition to the stock of knowledge, respecting this 
empire. By degrees the mass has been accumulating; and 
Van Braam’s journal, though the last, is not the least in the 
scale. 


Of the author himself we subjoin the following account 
from his French translator’s advertisement. To know some- 
thing of the man, gives us a warmer interest in his writings. It 
is a volition of the human mind, to revert from the book to 
ithe author: 


‘ M. Andre Everard Van Braam Houckgeest, born in 1739, ir 
the province of Utrecht, in Holland, first served his country m the 
Dutch navy, in which two of his ‘brothers, ‘still alive, have more 
than once displayed great talents, and have both obtained the rank 
of admiral, asa just reward for their services. 

* Determined by circumstances, which a state, whose peculiar 
characteristic it is to be commercial, often affords, -M. Van Braam 
quitted the navy in 1758, and went to China in quality of super- 
cargo of the Dutch East-India company. He resided at Macao 
and Canton 1773, except during two very short voyages to Burope. 
Returning to his native land, after an effective residence of eight 
years, in a country, where, ‘ima length of time, he could not fail te 
acquire great information. M. Van Braam settled in Guelderland, 
and remained there till.1783. 

‘ At the last-mentioned epoch, the independence of America had 
just been solemnly acknowledged by the powers of the old world. 
This event, which re-ecloed throughout Europe, and awakened 
ideas almost as new as itself, inspired M. Van Braam with the de- 
sire of inhabiting a country which had been represented to him in 
the most enthusiastic terms, 
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* Of all the United States he gave the preference to South Ca- 
rolina ; and in 1783 became a merchant, and a cultivator of rice 
in that State. He was even naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States in 1784; and was living there in peace and happiness, when 
one of those dreadful fatalities, of which the climate of that pro- 
vince affords but too many examples, deprived him, in the course 
of a single month, of four of his children. 

‘ This loss, for which a paternal heart has never been able to 
console itself, together with that of his fortune, occasioned by a 
false friend, were the motives that induced M. Van Braam to listen 
to the propositions transmitted to him by one of his brothers, in the 
name of the Dutch East-India company, who wished him to under- 
take the management of their affairs at Canton, in quality of chief 
of the factory. 

« This new mark of confidence shewn him by his primitive coun- 
try, and his desire to turn his eyes from a quarter of the globe in 
which his two only sons, and two of his daughters had found an 
untimely grave, determined M. Van Braam to accept what was 
offered him. He returned to Holland, and fet off immediately 
after for Canton. 

« A knowledge of several countries, and a consequent habit of 
observing their opposite characters, inspired M. Van Braam with a 
desire of more attentively examining all that he was allowed to see 
of China. With this desire was combined that rational curiosity 
which seeks to penetrate into mysteries under which it imagines 
useful truths to be concealed; and, lastly, that sentiment so natural 
to a European, of wishing to acquire further knowledge of a na- 
tion of which the little already known furnishes matter of so much 
well-founded astonishment. 

* As soon as the project was conceived, M. Van Braam made it 
one of his principal concerns. Industrious, both by habit and dis- 
position ; led by his very duties to make observations; having o 
portunities more or less frequent of questioning Chinese; able 
himself to sketch every thing thst came in his way ; enabled by the 
increase of his fortune, a consequence of his successful administra- 
tion of the company’s affairs, to pay intelligent artists; and never 
tired of waiting, in order that he might see things better, and hazard 
nothing upon mere conjecture, he every day added to what I shall 
call his Chinese riches. 

*« But one of these uncommon events, such as it were to be 
wished might fall in the way of all true friends to useful science, 
accrued most opportunely to favour M. Van. Braam’s inclinations 
and plan. 

* Appointed second in the embassy sent by the Dutch East-India 
company to the emperor of China in 1794, a vast extent of coun- 
try was laid open to his view. Thus converting into personal ex- 
perience what had been little more than oral tradition, he had the 
most favourable opportunity of verifying all that had been related 
to him, and, what was still more fortunate, of forming a jeegnent 
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of things which he had not even had an idea of enquiring into, be- 
cause nothing had given him reason to suspect their existence. 

‘ Astonished by what he saw, M. Van Braam did not lose a 
single moment in making the inhabitants of the other parts of the 
world, as far as it depended upon him, partakers in the sensations 
he experienced, and in the well-founded admiration he felt on more 
than one occasion. Doubly a painter, his pen and his pencil were 
constantly employ ed in depicting whatever he saw; and sparing 
neither pains nor expence, he may be said not to have suffered any 
thing to escape him which was worthy of the attention of a dis- 
cermmg public. 

« The narrative of his journey may even be considered, in some 
degree, as an official account of the Dutch embassy, since having 
been submitted to the inspection of the persons belonging to that 
embassy, it did not afford them the least room for criticism, and 
since the ambassador himself took copies of it, with a view of 
sending them to the regency of Batavia, and to the prince Stadt- 
holder.’ 

« The age of M. Van Braam, the success that attended his un- 
dertakings, the ties of nature, and those of friendship, at last in- 
duced him to quit Canton on the 6th of December, 1795, with a 
view to pass the rest of his days in the United States of America. 
He arrived at Philadelphia on the 24th of April 1796. 

* Never, 1 will venture to assert, did a foreigner leave China 
with a like treasure, or with so many testimonies of his veracity ; 
and if M. Van Braam had only exhibited his numerous drawings of 
every thing which that empire presented to him as worthy of a place 
in his immense collection, China would be better Known by them 
alone than byall that has been written concerning it tillthe presentday. 
To give an idea of what is experienced upon a sight of all the draw- 
ings which M. Van Braam has collected, and which represent China 
in every shape, and in every point of view, I will only say, that, 
after the curiosity of the most acute and inquisitive spectator is sa- 
tiated, a multitude of things still remain to be examined, which 
excite his surprise anew.’ Vol. i. p. 8. 


From this short biographical sketch, we see how well quali- 
fied our author was to make observations ; and what degree of 
credit ought to be attached tohisjournal. He informs us him- 
self, that he constantly noted down what fell under his view, 
while the impression was fresh in his memory; and that nothing 
he relates, is extracted from books, but drawn from the purest 
sources of oral communication, or ocular demonstration. 

The ostensible object of this embassy, and, indeed, that to 
which they were restricted by a solemn oath, was to congratu- 
late the emperor of China on the anniversary of his accession 
to the throne, which his majesty was about to celebrate, for the 
sixtieth time. It seems it was suggested by the Tsong-tou, or 
viceroy of Canton, who graciously wished the Dutch Fast India 
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Company to embrace this favourable opportunity of ingratiating 
themselves with his master; and, it is natural to suppose, that 
they were not backward in adopting the idea. M. Isaac ‘Titzing, 
one of the ordinary counsellois of the grand council of Batavia, 
was immediately appointed ambassador, and Van Braam was 
named his second and successor, ii case of accidents. 

Having made due preparations, and provided suitable presents, 
they set out onthe 22d of November, 1794, for Pe-king, con- 
ducted by three Mandarins of distinction. To trace this route, 
would be useless, without the map ; and to particularize every 
place through which they passed, cannot be expected, nor would 
it be generally interesting. We therefore refer to the work 
itself, and shall only give some curious extracts, where new 
lights appear to be thrown on the country, the manners, or 
customs of this singular people, who, by the wisest and most 
unvarying policy, guardagainst any innovation that might lessen 


| Paprejudices rendered venerable by time, and thus weaken the 


es 


ie tability of the government: 


Buckwheat, a species of polygonum, and sugar, appear to 


"be cultivated on a large scale in Some districts. 


« In China, it is not uncommon to see whole fields sown with 
buckwheat. We have this day (November 2+) remarked several, 
in which the plant is covered with flowers, and some in which the 
seed is even beginning to ripen, a_ thing which we had yesterday 
also occasion to observe. I was the more astonished to perceive 
this kind of grain growing, as I had never seen any at Canton, as 
T did not even suspect that it existed in China; and as I was conse- 
quently far from thinking that such considerable spaces were appro- 
priated to its culture. The sugar plantations are also very nu- 
microus. 

‘ Towards the evening we went ashore to take a walk and visit a 
sugar mill in the vicinity. We were much struck by the simplicity 
of its construction. 

‘ This mill has two rollers, or cylindrical pieees of wood; which, 
with two boilers, complete the whole apparatus of the manufactory. 
The cane is pressed between these two very heavy cylinders, tirned 
by two buffaloes; by means of a long lever to which they are yoked, 
The juice that runs from the reed is then boiled down in the two 
coppers, which are let into holes in the ground. As sugar mills, 
exactly similar, are in use at Java, it is more than probable, that 
they were first introduced by the Chinese into that island, especi- 
ally as the greater number belong to persons of that nation, who 
employ their own countrymen to work them. Vol, i. p. 45. 


The mills in general are constructed with the utmost simpli- 

ity, and frequently without a particle of iron, though they 

answer every purpose of the most complicated Kuropean ma~ 
chinery. 


Every 
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Every person who has been in China, mentions the numerous 
public monuments and campy arches which decorate the ci- 
ties and towns. According to Van Braam, they are erected in 


honour of those who fall under one or the other of the follow- 
ing descriptions: 


‘ 1. Persons who have lived a century; the Chinese thinking, 
that without a sober and virtuous life, it is impossible to attain so 
great an age. 

‘ 2: Children who have given proofs of great filial affection. 

« 3. Women remarkable for their chastity. 

‘ The finest of the triumphal arches we saw this day, which is 
composed of a very hard kind of white marble, called Samchit, wa’ 
erected in honour of three sisters. According to the Chinese cus- 
tom, .they had been betrothed from their infancy; but their three 
intended husbands died before they were marriageable. In vain 
did other men desire their company through life; faithful to their first 
engagements, they considered them as binding till their death, after 
which, this mark of honour was awarded them. 

‘ 4, The Mandarins who have governed, in the district subject 
to their authority, with fidelity and justice, so as to gain the love and 
esteem of the people. 

‘« 5, Andlastly, the persons who have distinguished themselves by 
rendering signal services to the state : or who have made or invented 
any thing conducive to the advantage of the public. 

‘ From the beginning of our journey over land, to the present, 
time, (December 17) I have met with upwards of twenty-five of 
these honorary arches.’ Vol. i. p. 113. 


No kind of remuneration can be a greater incentive to virtuous 
action; and where merit is thus signalized, there never will be 
wanting candidates for the honour it obtains. 

Of the amazing population of China, we have heard the 
most exaggeratedaccounts. No doubt it is immense ; but tra- 
vellers, estimating it from the extent of the towns, give avery 
fallacious statement, as will be evident from the subsequent 
remarks : 


* The villages and hamlets that we met with, continued to make a 
poor appearance, presenting no objects to the eye but miserable huts 
ina state of decay. Even the very pagodas, situated upon level 
ground, are, in general, in ruins, and in a great measure abandoned. 
From all the observations we have been able to make on several ci- 
ties, we are warranted to conclude, that the greater part of them 
are nothing but large spaces inclosed with walls, of which a very 
small portion is built upon. This wall gives them from without an 
importance which does not really belong to them, at least according 
to European ideas. oT 

‘In the province of Chan-tong, the houses are built of dried 
clay, consequently they cannot be very solid, and must necessarily 
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suffer damage in time of rain. Atthe same time, as this mode of 
construction is common to the cities as well as the country places, it 
is by no means astonishing, that in the former, so much rubbish and 
$0 many ruins should be seen.’ Vol. i. p. 163: 

( Lo be continued. ) 








Cgpies of Original Letters from the Army of General Bonaparte, in Egyft, 
intercepted by the Flect under the Command of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
With an English. Translation. The Third Edition, 800. fp. 248. 
4s. 6d. Wright. 1798. 

HIS is one of the most extraordinary publications that ever 

fell under the cognizance of a critic. During a period of 
hostility, it is nothing uncommon to intercept an enemy’s 
dispatches, and for governments to avail themselves of the in- 
formation they contain; but till now, we believe, the public 
was neyer gratified with a correspondente of this nature ; and 
never before did a combination of -circumStances, ‘not only 

@anction, but imperiously demand, stich an exposure. 

It is well known that the French ReVolutionists, by the most 
consummate artifice, and the deepest hypocrisy, have too suc- 
cessfully exorted themselves to attach a party to their interest, 
in every nation on which they entertained designs, either of 
plunder or aggrandizement. ‘* Peace to the cottage, and war 
with the palace,’ the warmest professions of ,regard for the li- 
berty and happiness of subjects, and inyectives against the 
tyranny of rulers, have constantly been npon their lips, while in 
their hearts, they indulged the most unfeeling contempt for the 
miserable dupes of their insidious manceuvres ; and by their 
conduct, gave the unblushing lie to their own most solenin 
asseverations. 

The mask they assumed could not long hide their turpitude 
and deformity from: those whose optics were clear, and whose 
minds had not imbibed the deleterious poison of modern Ma- 
chiayelism ; but, unfortunately for the world, numbers, car- 
ried away by a blind credulity, though deceived again and 
again, still placed some confidence in professions so often and 
so loudly repeated; and till the publication of the present 
work, mankind were unable to convict the French, from their 
own confessions, of the gross duplicity of their behaviour; 
and their abandonéd partizans had still some plausible excuse 
to alledge for what it was impossible they could justity. 

__ In some of these letters, however, the leaders and agents of 

the great nation, under the confidence of friendship, unveil 
their principles and opinions without reserve ; and if, in future, 
the existing French government shall find either favourers or 

- admirers in other nations, it must be among the wilfully blind, 
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or the absolutely depraved; among those who have not sense 
to judge, or who spurn at every tie that binds man to his coun- 
try, and renounces every hope that unites him to heaven. 

We, therefore, consider the work before us as one of the 
most useful that has appeared since the commencement of the 
present arduous contest, and have no doubt it will serve to in- 
struct and admonish, when the atrocities and deceptions of the 
French are only faintly felt in their remotest consequences, or 
are alone to be traced in the records of history. ’ 

A publication that has rapidly gone through several editions, 
and must, therefore, be generally in the hands of the public, 
needs not to be examined at any considerable length, or we 
should be induced to lay before our readers some striking 
passages, which illustrates our previdtis remarks. It com- 
mences with a spirited and well written introduction, to the 
sentiments of which we heartily subscribe. Then follow 
thirty-two letters, in French and English, chiefly from per- 
sons who have already rendered themselves conspicuous ; with 
an appendix of ten articles, which throw considerable light on 
the correspondence,’and serve to expose the views and conduct, 
of the universal marauders of nations. 

As literary compositions, the letters, in general, are extremely 
creditable to the writers; and those of a private nature fre- 
quently breathe an ardour of attachment which we are happy 
to recognize in a nation so degraded in moral excellence, and 
so lost to generous principles. 

From a-long and interesting epistle, written by General 
Boyer to his parents, we select a few passages. ‘The object 
of the expedition to [gypt is thus depicted; but in the English 
introduction, we find it ascribed to other causes, which very 
probably were blended with its original design, 


‘ France, by the different events of the war and the revolution, 
having lost her colonics and her factories, must inevitably see her 
commerce decline, and her industrious inhabitants compelled to 
procure at second hand the most essential articles of her trade. 
Many weighty reasons must compel her to look upon the recovery of 
those colonies, if not impossible, yet altogether unlikely to pro- 
duce any of the advantages which were derived from them before 
they became a scene of devastation and horror; especially, if we 
may add to this, the decree for abolishing the slave trade. 

‘To indemnify itself therefore, for this loss, which may be con- 
sidered as realized, the government turned its views towards Egypt 
and Syria: countries which, by their climate and their fertility, are 
cael of being made the storehouse of France, and, in process of 
tune, the mart of her commerce with India. 

‘It is certain, that by seizing and organizing these countries, we 
shall be enabled to extend our views still further; to annihilate, by 
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degrees, the English East India trade, enter into it with advantagé 
ourselves; and, finally, get into our hands the whole commerce of 
Africa and Asia. 
‘ These, I think, are the considerations which have induced the 
government to undertake the present expedition against Egypt.’ 


We make no apology for laying the following extract before 
our readers : 


‘Let us return to Alexandria.—This city has nothing of its 
antiquity but the name—if there be any other relicts of it, they re- 
main utterly unregarded and unknown, among a people who appear 
to be scarce conscious of their own existence. Figure to yourself 
a being, incapable of feeling, taking events just as they occur, anc 
surprised at nothing; whe, with a pipe in his mouth, has no other 
occupation than that of squatting on his breach before his own door, 
or that of some great man, and dreaming away the day, without 4 
thought of his wife or family, Figure to yourself too, a number of 
mothers strolling about, wrapped up in a dirty black rag, and offer- 
ing to sell their children to any one they meet;—men half naked, of 

the colour of copper, and of a most disgusting appearance, raking 
in the puddles and kennels like hogs, and devouring every thing 
they find there;—houses of twenty feet in height at the most, of 
‘which the roof is flat, the interior a stable, and the exterior form 
mud walls. Figure to yourself all this, I say, and you will have a 
pretty correct idea of the city of Alexandria. Add, that around 
this mass of misery and horror, lie the ruins of the most celebrated 
city of the ancient world, the most precious monuments of the arts. 

‘ Leaving this city to ascend the Nile, you cross a desart, bare as 
my hand, where every three or four leagues you fihd a well of 
brackish water. Imagine to yourself the situation of an army 
obliged to pass these arid plains, which do not afford the slightest 
shelter againgt the intolerable heat which prevails there! The 
soldier, }oaded with provisions, finds himself, before he has marched 
an hour, overcome by the heat, and the weight of what he carries, 
and throws away every thing that adds to his fatigue, without think- 
ing ofto-morrow. Thirst attacks him—he has not a drop of water; 
hunger!—he has not a bit of bread. It was thus, that amidst the 
horrors which this faithful picture presents, we beheld several of 
the soldiers die with thirst, of hunger, and of heat; others, seeing 
ihe sufferings of their comrades, blew out their own brains ; others, 
threw themselves, loaded as they were, into the Nile, and perished 
in the water. 

‘Every day of our march renewed these dreadful scenes; and, 
what was never heard of before—what will stagger all belief; the 
army, during a march of seventeen days, never tasted bread—the 
soldiers lived, during the whole of this time, on gourds, melons, 
poultry, and such vegetables as they found on their route. Such 
was the food of all, from the general to the common soldier—nay, 
the general was often obliged to fast for eighteen or twenty hours, 
because the privates, generally arriving first, plundered the ee 
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of evéty article of subsistence, and frequently reduced him to the 
nécessity of satisfying himself with the refuse of their hunger, or 
of their intemperance. 

' € It is useless to speak of our drink. We all live here under the 
Jaw of Mahomet, which forbids the use of wine; but, by way of 
indemnity, allows us as much Nile water as we can drink.’ 


‘Towards the conclusion, Ae says— 


« The cup of bitterness is poured out, and I will drain it to th 
dregs. I have on my side, firmness, health, and a spirit which i 
trust will never flag; with these I will persevere to the end. 

I have yet said nothing of Grand Cairo. This city, the capital 
of a kingdom, which, to borrow the language of the Savans of the 
country, has no bounds, contains about 400,000 souls. Its form is 
that of a long shaft or tunnel, crowded with houses, piled one upon 
another, without order, distribution, or methed of any kind. Its 
inhabitants, like those of Alexandria, are plunged in the most brutal 
ignorance, and regard with astonishment the prodigy who is able to 
read or write! This city, however, such as I have described it, i 
the centre of a considerable commerce, and the spot where the cara 
vans of Mecca and Judia terminate their respective journies.’ 








Een Tiregoevre ; or, the Diversions of Purley. By J. H. Tooke, A. M. 
4 Second Edition. Three Vols. 4to. 21.25. Johnson. 1798. 


Arnie long celebrity, which has consecrated tbe palm of 


philological science, the expectations of the learned have 


been again excited bY the announced publication of the en- 


larged edition of the Diversions of Purley. The first volume 
of this edition has appeared in a form suitable to the dignity 
of the subject ; but it contains little new matter, except a few 
additional illustrations of the etymology of particles. Most 
of the new observations can only be considered as the vehicles 
of caustic, critical invective, or the sarcastic poignancy of 
political reprehension. This first volume, therefore, is chiefly 
valuable as the pledge of the continuation of those philological 
disquisitions which the iritation of politics was supposed to 
ave suspended. , 

It has been the fate cf philological science to be early en- 
tangled by the thorny subtilties of sophistry, and to be the last 
which has emerged from the obscurity in which it had been 
Jong enveloped. From the earliest periods to-the present, it 
has been the subject of the disquisitions of learned and in- 
genious men; elaborate systems of grammar, the works of 
Sanscrit, Grecian and Rabbinical authors, are still extant ; 
yet it is only in our own time that we have seen the principles 
of the science subjected to an accurate, philosophical investi- 
gation, and separated from the caput mortuum, the very rust 
of antiquity, which, in the course of numerous ages, had 
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crusted over the whole mass. The subtile and obtruse mode 
of philosophizing, or rather of wrangling, adopted by the. 
Grecian sophists, those schoolmen of antiquige, before the 
days of Plato, instead of just and accurate ideas, had intro- 
duced into the science, the rapid frivolity of verbiays, the’ 
idle repetition of indefinite terms, and the barren, finical ac- 
curacy of distinction, where no difference could be perceived. 
The ineamacg tions of the ancient grammarians were insipid 
and fantastic, and confined almost entirely to the investigation 
of useless and fanciful analogies, Appollonius of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, whom 
Priscian asserts to be the best writer on grammar, and af 
whom Franc. Portus Cretensis speaks in the following terms : 
‘s Tantum abest ut alle sit ta vulgurum grammaticorum 
pumerum ponendus ut potius sit inter philosophos, et eos 
guide m diligentissimos algue acutissimos recensendus. Nec 
enim ts ut alti plerique, hujus artis precepta nude ac simpli- 
citer tradit; sed tpsas tllorum intimas causas (quod philo- 
Sophie potius quam grammatict fuerit) tam alte scrutatur, 
am judictose expendit; tam subtiliter et accurate tradit, 
n solidiis rationibus confirmat, ut in hoc scribendi genere 
hit melius scribi, immo ne cogitart quidem potutsse- “videds 
fur.” 
einem | this high eulogium, in his treatise 
Tlegt Zuvrazews, displays an example of laborious and pucrile 
trifling, only to be equalled by the enigmatical annals of al- 
chemy, or the ponderous tomes of scholastic theology ; he 
traces an elaborate analogy between the division of the ‘alpha- 
betical letters, and of the grammatical parts of speech ; and 
this is none of the most unpleasing passages in the work, 
Ez: Gy teowov Tw commewy a ev ect Davyevra, & var nag? 
éauT2 Davyy ewer éAsi, &c. GiGA, a. Ke®. y. “For, as the ele- 
mentary sounds consist of vow els which can be distinctly ar- 
ticulated by themselves, and of consonants which cannot be 
pronounced without the intervention of vowels. Similar to 
this is the division of words. For some words, like vowels, 
may be used by themselves as verbs, nouns, pronouns, and 
adverbs, which modify actions, such as nobly ! excellently ! 
&c. Others, like consonants, cannot be used by themselves, 
but require those. parts of speech we have mentioned, as ar- 
ticles, prepositions, and conjunctions.” But here it may be 
remarked, that this ancient grammarian has avoided. the cen- 
sure which Harris and others have justly incurred by defining 
a conjunction to be a part of speech, which, of itself, has no 
signification. The chapters on pronouns contain many just 
observations, and state, that the use of personal pronouns is 
to express the relations of the speaker. ‘The third personal 
pronoun, 
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pronoun is supposed to be formed by the article separated 
from the noun. Adverbs are asserted to have the force of 
fiouns united to prepositions, and to be similar in their nature ; 
and, in conformity to this idea; efa:Ovys, &c. is properly 
tesolved. But notwithstanding this instance, and the case of 
the euclitic particles, ye, de, &c. Appollonius attempts not 
to extend his principles farther. 

After having thus particularized one of the ancient gram- 
marians, it would be frivolous to give any further account of 
thejr labours. Here the stream of antiquity runs turbid and 
muddy. ‘lhe works of the ancients that present, whatever 
is valuable in social life, that delineate whatever can fascinate 
the imagination or affect the heart, in grammatical science 
display not the original stamp of truth. Yet, till within these 
few years, every philologist has been contented with quoting 
a barren enumeration of terms, a trite catalogue of common 
topics, without appreciating their value by reason, without recol- 
lecting, that no ancient of them all is so old as common sense. 
‘The ingenious: Dr. Beddoes does not hesitate to declare his 
opinion, that it is hardly possible for a mere classical scholar 
to make any discovery of importance concerning the structure 
‘of language. ‘** ‘The Greek language,” (he adds, that the 
Latin 1s scarce any thing but a dialect of the Greek) « has 
its surtace so highly varnished,: and its joints so closely fitted, 
that the acutest surveyor could hardly ever have ascertained 
the original materials of which it is composed, or have distin- 
guished the size and shape of the pieces that are thus nicely 
adapted to one another.*”? ‘The tedious and jejune disquisi- 
tions of classical scholars, on subjects connected with uni- 
versal grammar ; that want of perspicuity and defect of. taste 
which is not observable in their other compositions, seem to 
confirm this opinion. But a more valid reason is, that as- 
aigned by Ruhnkentus +: 

*“ Veteres hoc humanitatis studium sapientissimo consilio 
tain late patere voluerunt, ut et mathematicas artes, et phi- 
‘losophiem omnem complecteretur. Veterum auctoritatem 
secutt sunt virt immortales, qut seculis decitmo quinto et 
decimo sexto, pulsd barbarie, pristinam bonis literis dignt- 
tutem restituerunt. Verum brevi post exorli sunt literato- 
res, qui, finibus tllis latioribus per summam ignaviam con- 
trahendis, sibt servarent grammaticos, oratores, poétas, 
historicos, valere juberent mathematicos et philosophos. Sic 
humanitatis disciplina, rebus magnam partem ex ea subla- 
iis, prope tota facta est disciplina verborum. Ex eo 
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tempore, philosophi tales literatos cum arte sua contempserunt: 
literati de humaniorum literarum contemptu e cathedris 
declamarunt, nec intelligere ullo modo potuerunt, sua culpe 
hiterarum dignitatem concidisse.” 

This unfortunate division of the sciences, this injurious se- 
paration of Belles Lettres and philosophy, tended to stamp the 
former with a character of trifling frivolity which it by no 
means merited, and retarded the improvement of philological 
science, by preventing the application of the inductive method 
ef philosaphising. 

Locke was the first who elucidated the real nature of lan- 
guage, by explaining the manner of the signification of general 
terms, while he attempted to delineate the operations of the 
human understanding. He demonstrated that complex, or ge- 
neral, terms are merely contrivances adopted to avoid an incon-. 
venient multitude of names ; that they are not the signs of fixed 
ideas, like those which arise from external objects or impressions 
of sense; but that each denotes a number of simple perceptions 
@r sensations, and is, consequently, liable to vary in import, as 
used by different persons. But as the elucidations of Locke 
bad an incidental appearance, and generally misled the mind by 
turning the attention from words to ideas, considerable obscu- 
rity still remained till the publication of Mr. Horne Tooke’s let- 
ter to Mr. Dunning in 1778. This letter contained all the 
author’s general principles that have yet been laid before the 
public. Inthe Ewea Iregoevrx, or Diversions of Purley, pub- 
fished in 1786, these principles were unfolded at greater length, 
and illustrated by various acute and ingenious observations, as 
well as examples of the etymology and resolution of particles. 

The great principle developed or illustrated in this work is, 
that every word in language (interjections excepted) signifies 
somedefinite object or perception of sense. Assuming the dis- 
tinction between nouns and verbs, he clearly demonstrated this 
signification in the conjunction, preposition, and adverb, and 
extricated these particles completely from the cloud of mystery 
which obscured them. Previous, indeed, to this period, Hem- 
sterhuis,,and his-scholars, Leanep, Valckenaer, and Scheid had, 
in many particular instances, illustrated the corporeal significa- 
tion of particles in the Greek, Latin, Oriental, and Dutch 
languages. ‘Though they were encumbered by fanciful hypo- 
theses, and frequently, especially Valckenaer, reversed the real 
progress of language, both in the formation of words, and the 
erder or priority of significations, yet they have stated this 
— general principle in the most plain and unequivocal terms. 

us Lennep*— 
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¢ Notiones verborum propria omnes sunt corporee, stve ad 
ges pertinentes, que sensus nostros feriiini—Que preter 
cerba et nomina, numerantur partes orationis, ea, vel ad 
verba, vel ad nomina, proprie referenda sunt; nist sint que- 
dam interjectiones—Valde verisimile sit, vocabula ea in lin- 
guis antiguisstma esse, quibus res destgnaniur, ad vitam de- 
gendam necessarie—Porro non alienum erit, hic observasse 
non tantum ejusmodi vocabula antiquissima existimart debere, 
sed etiam ipsas significationes, verbis subjectas, tanto antt- 
quiorts usus esse tantogue magis proprias esse habendas, 
quanto sunt propriores tis rebus, quas, corporis sensibus per- 
cipimus. Ab tts enim semper, servata guadam similitudine, 
ad reliquas quascumque verborum significationes progredien- 
dum est; ut adeo appareat paucissimas revera esse proprias 
verborum significationes; nec alias esse nist corporeas sive 
eas, quibus res sensthus exterius exposite designantur. 
E contrarto autem, translatarum significationum copiam im- 
mensam que ex propria notione, tanquam ex trunco arboris 
ram, quaquaversum pateant.’ 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the arguments of Dr. Beddoes, 
in his ingenious reflections on language, where he cites these 
and other passages (for various others might be adduced, if it 
were necessary), we cannot help thinking that this important 
principle has been clearly developed by the Dutch etymologists. 
At the same time we willingly acknowledge, that there is no 
evidence that Mr. Horne Tooke was acquainted with their spe- 
culations (Velloison’s Longus, which contained an extract from 
a MS. of Lennep, being only published in 1778) ; that the 
manner of his work is quite original; that the theory is more 
clear and systematical, as well as the illustrations more copious, 
than in the Dutch analogy. 

As the theory of language, which Mr. Horne Tooke pro- 
poses to lay before the public, is still incomplete, it is impossi- 
ble to judge of the proportion and cohérence of its several parts; 
but from the specimen already exhibited, the remainder will 
certainly be expected with great impatience. The parts of 
speech which still remain to be explained, are equally important 
with those that have already been illustrated; and we own that 
we are curious to see our author elucidate the manner of signi- 
fication of the pronouns himself, since he has so long repeated, 
without effect, his contemptuous and arrogant challsoe to the 
learned and amiable Mr. Burgess, whose works, though ifferent, 
pethaps, in some principles, fromthe Diversions of Purley, suf- 
ficiently evince his ingenuity. “ Mr, Burgess, himself, has un- 
dertaken to explain the pronouns;” says Mr. Home Tooke, 
** and if I did not leave the field open to him (after his under= 
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taking), he might, perhaps, accuse me of illiberality towards 
my followers also. I hope the title will not offend him ; but } 
will venture to say, that if he does any thing with the pronouns, 
he must be contented to follow the etymological path which I 
have traced out for him. Now the articles, as they are called, 
trench so closely on the pronouns, that they ought to be treated 
of together; and I will rather chuse to leave one conjunction 
unexplained, and my account of the articles imperfect, than 
forestall, in the smallest degree, any part of Mr. Burgess’s fu- 
ture discovery.” We trust Messrs. Horne Tooke and Burgess, 
as well as the public, are now heartily tired of this dumb-show, 
and will come forward, all or some of them, and state their 
opinions. We think that the elucidation of the subject will re- 
quire the acumen of philosophical investigation, united to the 
greatest extent and profundity of philological learning. 

The origin and manner of the signification of personal pro- 
nouns, in every language, is almost totally unknown. Per- 
haps the most ingenious and useful observations on the subject 
occur in the article GRAMMAR, Encyclopedia Britann. vol. 
VIII. where it is proved that pronouns are not mere substitutes 
for nouns, but have a particular signification which no noun 
can convey. ‘ The first denotes the speaker, characterized by 
the present act of speaking, in contradistinction to every other 
character which he may bear; the second denotes the party 
addressed, as characterized by the present circumstance, of 
being addressed, in contradistinction to every other character: 
and what is called the third pronoun, is merely a negation of 
the other two, as the neuter gender is a negation of the mascu- 
line and feminine. The article ‘ Grammar,’ in the Encyclop. 
Sritann. contains many original and profound views on the 
subject of language, derived from the przlections of the learned 
Dr. Hunter, Protessor of Humanity m the university of St. 
Andrews ; but the mode of their publication merits the severest 
reprehension. ‘The professor has, from a date anterior even to 
the publication of Mr. Horne Tooke’s letter to Mr. Dunning, 
been in the habit of giving public lectures on grammar. The 
ptinciples which he has long been accustomed to maintain, 
differ, in some respects, from those of Mr. Tooke, while in 
many others they coincide. Nowthe article, grammar, is known 
to consist almost entirely of mere transcripts of grammatical 
exercises in the humanity class upon the subjects of the profes- 
sor’s lectures. “These exercises were not only published with- 
out the professor’s knowledge or approbation, but the statement 
of his doctrines is frequently inaccurate. Amid the most co- 
pious citation of ‘authorities, the name of Dr. Hunter is stu- 
dious! concealed; even where a grammatical essay, published 
with the professor’s name, is cited, there,is only a vague reference 
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to the transactions of the royal society of Edinburgh. In the 
preface to the Encyclop. Britann. a meagre, dry, and, as it 
were, reluctantly-extorted apology, appears in a note, in which 
the author of this plagiarism affects to particularize what opin- 
ions of Dr. Hunter are original, refers, in general, for the rest, 
to a multitude of gramniarians, and, as if he were not yet suf- 
ficiently secure from detection, modestly insinuates, that ¢ dis~ 
coveries in grammar are not, indeed, to be looked for,’ because, 
forsooth, the subject is so intimately conriected with metaphy- 
sics! |! . 

It has long been regretted, by every person acquainted with 
the philosophical accuracy and profound erudition of Dr. Hun- 
ter, that so few of his speculations on the philosophy of gram- 
mar, and of his admirable resolutions of the Greek and Latin 
particles, which are sought for in vain in any other author, 
have yet been laid before the public. 

Dr. Beddoes, in his observations on mathematical evidence, 
has attempted to explain the formation of the pronouns, He 
quotes Woide Lexicon Egypt. for the significations of tof, who 
says, that it denotes the hand, is used for the possessive pro- 
noun, and with the prefix N, of which the primary sense is 
unknown, it signifies to have, to fosséss, upon which the Dr. 
remarks, that taking a thing into the hand, might denote pos- 
session, and hence a derivation of pronouns from words of other 
signification. * How the familiar act of seizing any thing for 
food or other use, might suggest an emblematic action, as 
in the ceremony of marriage ; how this act might suggest 2 
hieroglyphic for possession; and how easily the word hand 
might supply spoken and written language with possessive pro- 
nouns, €very person will at once perceive.” This we acknow- 
ledge ourselves unable to perceive, and we know, that for 
this, as well as some other remarks, we could cite. the autho- 
rity of Dr. Hunter. By the examples which Dr. Beddoes ad- 
duces, we apprehend that the material origin of the pronoun 
possessive, is by no means illustrated; for dot, which signifies 
hand, does not express the pronominal part of the compound, 
but only forms an idiom analogous to many other oriental con- 
structions. ‘Thus in Ntot manus mea, i.e. ego. Psalm cxxx. 3. 
it is not fof, but the unknown N. which has the pronominal sig- 
nification: the same observation applies to efot X mihi datotep 
inter nos, i. e. inter manus nostras. Dr. Beddoes observes, 
that with other suffixes, it is used to express the other persons; 
which shews plainly, that it is not éof, but the suffixes which 
are pronominal. Dr. Hunter is of opinion, that whenever the 
pronouns shall be etymologically investigated, they will be 
found Ito be parts of verbs, signifying ¢o speak. This is very 
ptobable a priori, but has not as yet been proved by positive evi- 
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dence. Bayer * informs us, that in the Chinese’ language, the 
pronouns have often thé nature of nouns and verbs. Thus N80; 
ego, signifies essence, person to be, &c. xz hic, properly sig- 
nifiés to be & fu, tlle,a man. But this subject is still involved 
in great obscurity, and it is not impossible, but some of the 
personal pronouns may at last be found to originate in the Dru- 
zish inarticulate interjection. Indeed, we can by no means al- 
low, that the interjection has nothing to do with speech, and 
is precisely on a level with every involuntary convulsion 
with oral sound. Pure interjections are extremely few, but 
serve to communicate the vivid emotions of the mind with 
great correctness, ‘There is, certainly, a great difference be- 
‘tween the interjections, alas! & ugh! and the mere oral 
sound of sneezing or coughing. It may, perhaps, be objected, 
that interjections are ynconnected with assertion, which may be 
defined as comprehending the essence of speech ; but we appre- 
hend, that in every case, assertion is not expressed in language, 
but 1s barely an inference of the mind. 
~ In the chapter on the article, Mr. Horne Tooke seems to 
ave fallen into the same error which he condemns so severely 
in Harris, who had said, that the Greeks having no article ¢cor- 
respondert to the English a or am, supplied its place by a ne- 
gation oftheir article 6, without any thing prefixed, but only the 
article withdrawn. Upon which, Mr. H. ‘T. very properly re- 
marked, ‘ that if nothing was prefixed, he could not imagine, 
in what manner, or in what respect, a negation of o or of 
the differed trom a negation of Harris or of Pudding. But 
Mr. Tooke, himself, observes, p. 69, ‘That the article in 
combination with a general term, is mer¢ly a substitute. But 
then it differs from those substitutes which we have ranked un- 
der the general head of abbreviations’ (such as prepositions, 
conjunctions, &c.), ‘ because it is necessary for the communica- 
tion of our ‘thoughts, and supplies the place of words which 
are not in the language; whereas abbreviations supply the 
place of words that are in the language.’ Now here we con- 
fess ourselves equally at a loss to imagine, how words that are 
not in the language, ¢an have any place at all, and how arti- 
cles are distinguished from the substantives, Horne Tooke, 
pension, or any other word, which, existing in the language, 
supplies the place of some other word (possible word at unt 


which does not exist, and consequently cannot be reckoned a 
word. Appollonius properly remarks, ots sdev pecog Aove 
ewevanby cic dianorciy aOiGorias etegs recog Aoys, &c. ‘That 
no part of speech is invented to remove the ambiguity of ano- 
ther, but for its own peculiar signification. 
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Mr. Horne Tooke, in his resolution of the conjunctive 
that, when prefixed to a nominative and a verb, seems-always 
to suppose, that in this case the nominative and verb constitute 
a distinct proposition; but we are of opinion, that in all such 
cases, nothing but a specifying circumstance is expressed, and 
that no independent assertion is contained. Whenever such 
clauses are apprehended by the mind, they seem to be divested 
of their propositionary form, while’ their abstract amount is 
stated as a substantive noun.——See this matter elucidated at 
length, in a paper, On the Nature, Import, and Effect of 
certain Conjunctions. By Dr. Hunter, in vol. 1. of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Our author’s usual ingenuity seems to forsake him, when, 
after having traced the etymology, and illustrated the signifi- 
cation, of the particle with, he attempts to deduce, without, a 
mere negation of the particle with, from a different origin. 
‘fhus, after deriving with from wit/~m, to join, was it to be 
supposed, that wethout was to be derived from wyrthan utan, 
to be out? Is it not obvious, that wfan merely performs the 
office of a negative sign in Algebra ? 

We cannot consider as accurate, Mr. H. T.’s division of 
the parts of speech into the article, noun, and verb. Nouns, 
or the names of perceptions, are the only true parts of speech. 
To express our sentiments, we put together the name of an 
object and of an action or passion. Eyery verb is readily re- 
solved into the name of an action with the word ée, which 
is generally denominated the substantive verb. ‘This word, 
therefore, may be considered as the only real verbal or af- 
firmative part of language. In various languages, as the 
italian, Spanish, &c.. the name of the action of standing is 
substituted for, or used as synonimous with, the word which 
denotes existence. If we examine accurately what we really 
understand by the word be, we apprehend that it will be 
found precisely synonymous to the noun thing, which is the 
most general term in language, denoting the most imperfect 
of all our ideas, or that which indicates the existence of qua- 
lies, without distinguishing either their general differences in 
kind, or more minute distinctions in degree. Agrecable to 
this supposition, we recollect to have seen the literal transia- 
tion of the Chinese stamp on a cake of ink which run in the 
following terms: ink, thing black, thing mean, thing 
useful, &c. We have no doubt but articles will also be found 
to have a material or corporeal signification, whenever their 
etymology shall be accurately traced. 

While we offer these strictures on the Diversions of Pur- 
ley, we would not be understood as intending to detract from 
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the originality of the work, or to depreciate the merit of the 
acute and ingenious author. Whatever opinions may be formed 
of the political conduct of Mr. Horne Tooke, his philological 
reputation rests on a firm and solid basis. By developing 
the true principles of grammar, he has extricated the science 
from that suspicious shade of mystery which had often con- 
founded and bewildered the enquirer ; and elucidated, in a re- 
markable degree, the phanomena of thinking, of which lan- 
guage is so powerful an instrument. By the most victorious 
chain of inductive reasoning, as well as by the clearest general 
views, he has established his principles beyond the shadow of 
doubt. The traces of a vigorous and masculine mind pervade 
the work ; and the difficulty of the subject shrinks and disap- 
peas before the penetrating energy which the author every 
where displays. At the same time it is to be regretted, that 
he has carried into grammar the festering acrimony of the 
politician, and many of hié strictures are not very dissimilar to the 
coarse and insolent invectives that brand the labours of Sciop- 
pius and D’Orville. His stile, though always impressive and 

ccurate, is frequently tinctured with asperity and harshness. 

rom the nature of dialogue, he is often diffuse; but from 
¢his very asperity, never languid or vapid. 
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HE author of this performance is advantageously known to 
the literary world, by various ingenious productions. A 
work of imagination is not entirely new to his talents, if public 
report be correct in attributing to his versatile pen, a satirical 
novel of great merit. ‘The present volume wears an original 
air, by the contrivance of our author, in placing his scenery in 
different climates, and thus giving his actors different manners. 
His poetry is, in general, highly finished; and his notes, to 
the Arabic romance, equally gratify curiosity and taste. 

Of the romance of Mejnoun and Leila, we shall offer a 
sketch, as we conceive it will entertain the reader. Kais, or 
Mejnoun*, (as he. is afterwards named, when he becomes a 
distracted lover) at the academy of a learned effendi, grows 
‘enamoured of Leila, who feels a reciprocal passion. ‘Ihe sen- 
sibility of the effendi encourages it. ‘The father of Kais, had 
in youth been the chief of an Arab banditti, and now old and 
opulent, becomes a magnificent schietk. Leila’s father is an 
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emir, whose heart is rendered obdurate, by that mark of Aja- 
bian nobility—a green turban. ‘Their loves are discovered; 
Leila is snatched from Kais, and Kais returns to his father in 
despair. ‘The union of our lovers is opposed both by Ahmed, 
and the emir. 

Kais becomes eminent as a poet and a lover ; and employing 
various stratagems to obtain admittance to Leila, confined in 
her tent, he is at length discovered by her father. ‘The remon- 
strating lover addresses him with the most pathetic eloquence. 
A pilgrim of an original character, leads him home, delirious, 
to his father. ‘The pride of Ahmed is irritated against his son, 
by the contempt he received from the emir; this, with the 
suffering affection of his mother, and his own contending 
passions, finally produce a confirmed delirium. Escaping by 
moonlight from his tent, he flies into the desert, accompanied 
by his gazel, or fawn. ‘The scene and the monologue, are ex- 
quisitely tender. The distraction of the mother for her lost 
child, and the sternness of the father, melting away into pa- 
ternal sorrow, are finely contrasted, and worked up with admi 
rable skill. 

In the second part, Ahmed and the effendi pursue the unhap- 
py wanderer. Here is avery picturesque description of an 
Arabian desert, and the disasters of the way are accurately told. 
In the moon-light, the deranged lover is at length discovered 
** On a height, where he has made a kind ot bridge, formed 
by the trunk of a tree, so lightly flung across the scarce-visible 
points of two projecting precipices, that it seemed to hang in 
the air.”—The description and the conversation of Mejnoun, 
are masterly conducted. "We wish, however, that the decla- 
mation against Providence by the maniac, and its reply by the 
effendi, had been entirely omitted. ‘They are laboured, but 
they are not happy. 

‘The third part opens with a description of the fond mother’s 
impatience for the returnof herson. His entrance—his perfect 
delirium—his gradual recovery—and here we find many touches, 
which shew that the author has paid great attention to the pro- 
gress of insanity. Ahmed now resolves, at all events, to ob- 
tain Leila for his son, who is transported at this change in his 
father’s sentiments. ‘The character of Mejnoun is strongly 
conceived ; he is a man of genius, and his sensibility is always 
excessive. ‘The interview between the two fathers, where 
the suppliant veteran is insulted—a pilgrimage to Mecca, by 
Ahmed and Mejnoun, where, by a singular incident, the latter 
discovers the impossibility of his union—his second flight to the 
desert—and Leila’s romantic visit to her distracted lover—are 
all painted in a forcible and highly impassioned manner. 


In 
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In the fourth part, a new personage appears. Noufel, the 
¥man of Sana, discovers the abode of Mejnoun among the 
rocks. He is an enthusiastic admirer of his poetry, and pro- 
mises to obtain Leila. Mejnoun retires to the court of Iman, 
after an Arabian battle. Leila is obtained by Noufel. A new 
mterést commences. ‘This prince, with great sensibility, has 
still more vehement passions. Now, a lover of Leila, he long 
fluctuates between the duties of friendship and hospitality, and 
the impetuosity of love—he violates them !—and having fixed 
on the day of their nuptials, prepares a poisoned cup for Mej- 
houn—by an error it reaches his own lips. Leila is conducted 
back to her father—Mejnoan relapses into delirium, and is lost 
in the desert. Leila imagines he is no more; and after long 
persecution and entreaty, to save the life of her parent, accepts 
the hand of Ebnselan, an accomplished youth. A peculiar in- 
terest arises here. She vields her hand, but refuses him the 
tights of ahusband. Her conversation is igre! pathetic and 
eloquent. Mejnoun hears of this marriage, and addresses to 


‘her a poctical epistle, glowing throughout with the most fervid 
and affecting numbers. 

To this epistle Leila replies by a letter in prose, composed 
“vith simplicity and delicacy. ‘To close this interesting narra- 
tive, the father of Mejnoun dies of a broken heart, and the 


maniac son arrives at the moment of his decease! He réturns 
to the désert, and waits for news from Leila: he hears of her 
death, and almost instantaneously himself expires. The ab- 
ruptness of the catastrophe, is the chief defect of this, other- 
wise, well-conducted romance. It is hurried on, as if the au- 
thor grew weary of the task ; and where we expected most to 
be interested, we are most disappointed. 

From this sketch, the reader is competent to perceive, that 
the story has a powerful and novel interest. It will not be read 
without tears, by some. But we muststill wish the author had 
compressed his fable, made his narrative more rapid, and not 
sacrificed so much to the brilliancy of his stile, and the fre- 
quency of his descriptions. 

The poetry interspersed through this romance, possesses the 
true oriental character. ‘The composition is sometimes inaccu- 
rate, but the imagery is every where rich, bold,- and fanciful. 
We shall select oné article. 


‘ THE LOVER’s DREAM. 


‘Crysrat Wor tp! thy shadows pour! 
LAN Dewhere FANCY builds her sowrek ! 
In thy silver circle déep 

Liés the TREASURY OF SLEEP; 
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Many a glittering dream of air, 
Many a picturing phantom there ! 
Shades of soft ideas bless ; 
IMAGES OF HAPPINEss! 


Last night, in sleep, my rove did speak, 
I press‘d her pawn, I kiss’d her cHEEK. 
Her FOREHEAD was with sofiness hung ; 
Soft as the timid moon when young. 

Two founts of silvery light unfold, 

With Eve-Bavts dropping liquid gold. 
Her Brows nor part, nor join, their jet; 
Her teetH, like pearls in coral set, 


Her Bosom gave its odorous swell, 

Each breathing wave now rose, now fell; 
And oft the flying blushes deck 

With vermil light her marble NEcK. 

Ah! union strange of cHAsTE DESIRE! 
Mixt in her cHEEK were snow and FIRE! 
My lips a million kisses pour 

Her silver shining Bopy o’er. 


Lengthening her crisped Locks embraced 
The seaury laughing round her watst; 
These snare the soul, these wake the sigh ; 
{ gaz’d till madness fir’d the eye! 
The soft-clos’d tres I view’d awhile, 
Just open’d with the tenderest smixe! 
i heard her vorce, but, too intent; 
The pream dissolv’d as still I leant!— 
Yet till the day-break lit the sky, 
That not one word might ever die, 
Repeated o’er and o’er each worD, 
Till somETHING LIKE HER VOICE was heard! 
Thou friend totove! romantic nicuTt! 
Now hanga painted dream like this; 
I grasp a SHADOW OF DELIGHT! 
A PAINTED DREAM is all my BLiss! 


Yor the idea of this poem, M. D’Isracli acknowledges him- 
self indebted to a sonnetin Major Ouseley’s Oriental Collections. 

The second romance traces, with a Ae and warm pencil, the 
progress of the tenderest passion, formed by a female Grecian, 
for her prince: they are bothslaves at Rome. It is entitled 
love and humility; and the struggle is depicted by one, who 
has looked into the heart, for the emotions he traces. The- 
writer, however, gives a coquetry to the female slave, which 
Soime may consider as rather too artificial ; but if once allowed, 
it is conducted with skill and delicacy. We lament we cannot 


aiford the reader an extract. 
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The third romance is very original in its design. Two lovers 
in Arcadia, ina primitive state of society, by their mutual desire, 
and the necessity ofreciprocal pleasure, give birth to the agreeable 
arts. The idea is ingenious, and, indeed, founded on historical 
truth. We will contrive to give a short extract as a specimen 


of their discoveries. 
The origin of one of the arts is thus given— 


« One evening, beneath a lofty myrtle-tree, Amaryllis was lament- 
ing the death of a nightingale. She — its long and dying 
fate, to the gentle airs, moving the tops of the hollow reeds, making 
a moaning melody. 

‘ Studious to’charm his beloved with the voice of the nightingale, 
the thoughts of Lycidas produced a sleepless night; the next day he 
gave Amaryllis the care of his goats, and promised an early return. 
The sun declined, and Lycidas returned not. Amaryllis sighed at 
its farewell bearm. She sat, her head reclining on her arm. Sud- 
denly zrial notes floated in remote sounds. ‘The staytled Amaryllis 
exclaimed—the air sings in the clouds! The notes seemed approach- 
ing toher. She looked at the myrtle-tree. They warbled more 
musically clear. She perceived Lycidas; he held something in his 
hands to his lips—hast thou found another nightingale? (Lycidas 
replied but by the accents of his harmonious mouth) What miracle 
is this?p—Canst thou give a vocal soul to a hollow reed?—Yes, (re- 
plied Lycidas), it was thou who didst instruct me: Thou didst re- 
semble the voice of the nightingale to the light airs breathing on the 
hollow rEeEps. All day I wandered for a nightingale, and I found 
none; I took a reed, and made litle entrances for my breath: 
—I said, O gentle resp! I can give the arr, if thou canst yield 
the voice of the nightingale—I BReATHED, and it was Music.’ 

In this ingenious manner the author has discovered an origin 
for most of the fine arts. ‘The frontispiece very elegantly con- 
veys the origin of the orders of architecture, according to that 
charming Grecian tradition, that the Jonic was forme’ in imi- 
tation of the beauty and the dress of a Grecian maid. 

Upon the whole, this volume will afford no ordinary enter- 
tainment to an elegant and cultivated mind. The style pS its 
characteristic ; it is the spice that will embalm these ‘trifles,’ asthe 
author calls them in his delightful poetical Essay on ROMANCE, 
prefixed to the work; but, is the author sincere in calling them 
trifles ? His style in this work is, perhaps, the most elaborate 
and artificial of any writer of the day. It sometimes approaches 
affectation; and is, indeed, so brilliant and warm, that we 
should censure it, were it employed on any other subjects than 
those which form this singular volume. 


Observations 
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Observations "on the Zoonomia of Erasmus Darwin, M.D. By Thomas 
Brown, Esq. fp. 560. 85. Boards. Johnson, London; Mundell and 
Son, Edinburgh 1798, 


S the time which has elapsed, since the publication of 
Zoonomia, precludes us from offering any strictures upon 
that elegant work, these observations, considered merely as ani- 
madversions upon Dr, Darwin’s theory, had claimed a very 
summary notice. But the acuteness of reflection, the accuracy 
of reasoning, and the perspicuity of thought, that characterize 
this work, entitle it to a more ample consideration. In Zoo, 
nomia, it was the object of Dr. Darwr discriminate and 
arrange, in distinct classes, the various, . ™.n7 of life or 
animalization, whether intellectual or corp. - _. t while he 
attempted to trace the laws of organic life, and detect the sim- 
ple original principles under the various appearances they assume 
in health and in disease, he explained the analogies between the 
two general classes of phenomena that are commonly referred 
to mind and body, and endeavoured to identify their nature, 
Hence, the magnificent theory he has produced, is a system of 
metaphysics and of physiology combined. For the formation of 
such atheory, Dr. Darwin was particularly well qualified; nor, 
at first view, does success appear to be extremely difficult. 

‘ The changes of life,’ as Mr. Brown observes, ‘ are not distant, 
like those which elevated our mountains, or gave motion to the pla- 
netary system. They continually take place before us: and together 
with those experiments, of which every one may himself be the sub- 
ject, Dr. Darwin has enjoyed the peculiar opportunities of observa- 
tion, which long and extensive medical practice affords,’ 

In the delineation of his theory, he added the splendid graces 
of style, to originality of thought and boldness of conception. 
But he has by no means avoided the common error of mate- 
rialists ; the use of subtile fluids, of occult qualities, that equally 
elude conception and experiment. By combining, in Zoono- 
mia, physiology with metaphysics, he has equally exposed 
himself to the attacks of the physiologists, who may object to 
his reasonings, anomalous facts, or controvert, by experiment, 
those which he has produced; and to those of the metaphysi- 
cians, who, referring to the same original principles, may either 
deny his facts, or admitting the facts, controvert the validity of 
his conclusions. Asa physiologist, Mr. Brown hardly enters 
the lists with his ingenious adversary, nor opposes new experi- 
ments, except in the cases of ocular spectra and vertigo; but, as 
an acute and subtile metaphysician, he appears to great advan- 
tage; his observations are pa original and profound, and his 


style is clegant and perspicuous. ‘The preface, containing obser- 
K vations 
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vations 6n the method of philosophizing, causation, and ma. 
terialism, highly deserves the notice of materialists. 


‘ The motions of life are not more inexplicable than that of bodies 
towards each other, as in the gravitation of the solar system; yet, in 
this case, we do not call in the motion of a fluid to render the mo- 
tion more complicated, but wisely confine ourselves to a statement 
of the fact. We are conscious of certain feelings, and we have uni- 
formly found some of these feelings succeeded by muscular motion; 
but, though by the future improvement of our optical instruments, a 
subtile fluid were shewn to us, and its vibrations, or vibratiuncles, 
or direct motion pointed out, we should, indeed, have traced another 
link in the series of changes, but we should not be justified in re- 
garding the motions of the fluid as constituting our feelings. The 
systems of materialism chiefly owe their rise to the groundless be- 
lief that we are acquainted with the nature of causation. In the 
external world, we merely know a change of position. Oxygene, 
hydrogene, and calorie, exist; they change their place; water 
exists, When one of the ingredients of a compound substance is 
added to the others, we term it the cause of the compound; be- 
cause, when it is added, the compound exists. ‘Thus, evaporation, 
we say, iscaused by heat; because, when a certain quantity of the 
matter of heat is added to water, vapour exists. In like manner, 
when one of the ingredients is withdrawn, we consider this privation 
as the cause of the remaining compound. Thus, we Say, rain is 0c 
casioned by cold. Whenever, therefore, we observe addition or 
subtraction, we think that we have discovered a cause; and, to ob- 
serve addition or subtraction, it is necessary that we know not merely 
a single change, but a series of changes. Thus, were it possible 
for us to see oxygene and hydrogene alone, and water instantly 
formed, without knowing the existence of calorie, the change would 
appear inexplicable ; but the mystery would vanish, if the addition 
of calorie, the intervening change, were pointed out. As the mate- 
rial phenomena attract our chief attention ; and as in them we are 
able to trace a series of additions and subtractions, which we are 
erroneously accustomed to consider, as a series of causes, we endea- 
vour, in every change, to find something intervening. But, in per- 
ception, there is no addition nor subtraction ; light is not to be found 
in the sensation of vision, nor air in the sensation of sound ; nothing in- 
tervenes, but causation means the intervention of something ; and, 
therefore, as nature does not present a series of changes, we invent 
one. A subtile fluid is best adapted to quick changes, and we ac- 
cordingly resolve perception into vibrations or vibratiuncles, or di- 
rect motion.’ 

‘These observations we have extracted at some length, be- 
cause we apprehend, that, notwithstanding their obvious pro- 
priety, the writings of various late physiologists, as well as Dr. 
Darwin, afford many striking examples of their neglect. Our 
author proceeds to state, with precision, the question between 
the materialists and their opponents. 


¢ That 
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¢ That there exists a sentient principle, the materialist and the men- 
talistagree. In what, then, do they differ? Simply in this: The men- 
talist acknowledges that heis ignorantof the nature of that which causes 
his ideas; and that hence, the proposition which states the sentient 
principle to be the same in nature, as that which causes its changes, 
is to him unintelligible. The materialist, on the contrary, main- 
tains, that he is conscious, not merely of ideas, but of the nature of 
that which causes his ideas ; in other words, that the sentient principle 
affected, in a certain manner, is not still the sentient principle. If 
this does not imply a contradiction, it will, at least, be difficult to 
state the mode in which the knowledge of the nature of the cause of 
our ideas is acquired. If the materialist mean that the sentient prin- 
ciple resembles our ideas, the proposition is nugatory, as it only 
states that the sentient principle resembles itself; but if he mean that 
the sentient principle resembles the cause of our ideas, he asserts, 
that what we know, resembles that which we do not know. 


Sect. I. Of Sensorial Power. The study of impalpable 
substances has, within these few years, been cultivated with a 
- degree of success, that, before the publication, of Lavoisier’s 
‘[reatise on Chemistry, would have been believed to be quite 
unattainable. The different kinds of air, and numerous gaseous 
substances, have been investigated with great precision; but 
there still remain the supposed zthereal fluids of heat, light, 


magnetism, and electricity, which require another Lavoisier to 
bring them within the sphere of our senses, and demonstrate 
their properties with sufficient accuracy. ‘To these, many per- 
sons have been disposed to add another fluid equally subtile, 
which produces the phenomena of animal life; but before Dr. 
Darwin, none had attempted, formally, to investigate its laws, 
and classify its phenomena. ‘To this subtile fluid, which Dr. 
Darwin terms sensorial power, or the spirit of animation, he 
attributes the contractions of animal fibres, whether in the or- 
gans of sense or muscles. Many of the admirers of Zoonomia 
have been ready to allow this hypothesis, notwithstanding its 
verisimilitude, to be incapable of absolute proof. ‘The first 
property of any hypothesis, is the perfect agreement of its com- 
ponent parts. Now, it is the object of Mr. Brown, through 
the whole work, but particularly in this, and the four following 
sections, to demonstrate the fallacy of Dr. Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis, from the discordance of its several parts, and their dis- 
crepancy with the phenomena which they are brought to ex- 
plain. {n this section he attempts to shew. 1. That the ex- 
istence of sensorial power, in the system, is impossible, as it 
nust then have existed without a cause. 2. That the same 

phenomena are observable where the supposed cause of the 
phenomena must be, allowed to be absent. 3. That if the 
supposed 
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supposed cause did exist, it would be followed by effects which 
are not found to take place. 

Sect. II. Of the Faculties of the Sensorium. As the 
sensorial power itself must be regarded as of hypothetical ex- 
istence, its modes of action can have no firmer foundation, 
On the division of its modes of action, however, depended the 
classification of the phenomena of animal life, and especially 
the utility of his nosological system. Here, the propositions 
which his antagonist attempts to establish are, 1. ‘That senso- 
rial powes, admitting its existence, is incapable of change. 
2. That admitting it to be capable of change, we are not jus- 
tified in ascribing similar effects to dissimilar causes; and that 
irritation, sensation, volition, and association, are not there- 
fore different. 3. That admitting Dr. Darwin’s definitions to 
be just, the parts of his division are not opposed, but mutually 
involved. 4, That admitting the parts to be opposed, his di- 
vision is incomplete, as there are many phenomena of life 
which cannot be reduced to any of the four classes of sensorial 
motions. 5, ‘That Dr. Darwin has not afhxed precise ideas to 
the sensorial faculties, but uses them, in a different sense, in 
ailferent parts of his work. 

Sect. Ili. Of the Classes of fibrous Motions. In cons 
formity to his division of the powers of the sensorium, Dr. 
Darwin reduces the contractions of fibres to four classes. 
‘Though his opinions on this subject, in part, seemed to coin- 
cide with the doctrine of intelligible species, and the Hartleyan 
theory of vibrations, yet he does not attempt to illustrate the 
motions of life by the motions of inert matter. Ultimately, 
however, his doctrines coincide with those of the materialists, 
and their favourite illustration of the harp, may be properly 
2pplied to his theory: 

‘ What if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps, diversly fram/’d, 
That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze.’ 
CoLeRIDGE, 

{t is certainly very easy to conceive, that all the solids 
and fluids of the bid, the muscular fibres, nerves, and me- 
dullary substance, may be necessary to the phenomena of 
thinking, without being either the substance that thinks, or 
that which is thought upen, in the same manner as light is ne- 
cessary to vision, without being either the thing which sees, or 
that which is seen. ‘Though the property of alternate con- 
traction and dilatation, which the muscular fibre possesses, be 
extraordinary and singular, since it is not observed in any other 
object, yet it is not im itself more wonderful than any other 


kind 
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kind of material motion, and by no means identifies the know- 
ledge of the mind, and the contraction of the fibre. If fibrous 
motions constitute ideas, then it may be asserted, without ab- 
surdity, that memory is round, consciousness square, or truth 
true blue. Because sensation has frequently been the effect of 
fibrous motion, Dr. Darwin reasons, that, by a reverse associa- 
tion, the effect becomes the cause, and, in its turn, produces 
fibrous motion. ‘This opinion our author attempts to shew: 
1. To be inconsistent with all the phenomena of habit: 2. 
‘That if the sensorial change could, by habit, induce the fibrous 
contraction, which had been accustomed to precede it, a per- 
petual reaction would take place, till the powers of life were 
exhausted in the delightful vibration between the fibrous motion 
and the sensation of pleasure: 3. ‘That admitting fibrous motion 
to be thus produced, it is improper to ascribe it to sensation or 
volition ; and4. That, the theory of irritability is irreconcileable 
with the existence of a stimulus and sensorial power, without 
the production of motion. 

Sect. 1V. On Stimulus and Exertion. The doctrine of 
stimulus, founded originally upon Haller’s discovery of muscu- 
lar irritability, and investigated with great ingenuity, though in 
a manner by far too theoretical, by the late Dr. Brown, forms, 
likewise, an essential part of Dr. Darwin’s theory of life; but 
the laws, according to which, the sensorial power suffers ge- 
neral or partial diminution, by the operation of stimuli, he has 
left undefined. Here our author attempts to shew: 1. That 
death must be the inevitable consequence of the expenditure of 
the sensorial power ; but his arguinents, in this case, by no 
means appear so valid as in many other instances: 2. He en- 
deavours to demonstrate, with better success, that we have no 
reason to consider the spirit of animation as expended during 
exertion. 


‘ Irritation, sensation, volition, and association, aré’not sensorial 
powers they are only its modes or qualities. When a fibre is con- 
tracted, sensorial power is not communicated to the fibre, but simply 
motion, which is a necessary consequence of a certain state of sensorial 
power. The motion, indeed, perishes ; but the motion is a state of the 
fibre, the effect of a state of a sensorial power, and of that state only; 
for sensorial power existed in the organ without affecting it, previously 
to the application of the stimulus. When the contraction of the 
fibre has ceased, we are entitled to infer that the cause of the con- 
traction has ceased; but we are not entitled to infer more. The 
cause of contraction, was not the simple existence of sensorial! 
power, but its existence in a certain state; and we may, therefore, 
justly infer, that it has returned to the state in which it existed be- 
fore the action of the stimuli.’ 

3. That 
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3. That admitting the expenditure of sensorial power in ors 
ganic motion, the phenomena of animation will remain in- 
explicable, unless we.admit another principle, which Dr. Dar- 
win has assumed, but for which no reason is assigned, that the 
quantity of sensorial power expended in exertion, is propor- 
tional to the violence of the stimulus: 4. That though we ad- 
mit sensorial power to be expended by exertion, and the quantity 
expended to be proportional to the violence of the stimulus, 
the phenomena of animal motion will not be rendered ex- 
plicable. Z. 

( To be conclided in No. Ul. } 








A series of Plays ; in ewhich it is attempted to delineate the stronger passions 
of the Mind; each Passion being the Subject of a Tragedy and a 
Comedy. Sv. ft. fp. 411. 65. Cadell and Davies, 1798. 


T is the design of the anonymous author of this work, 
who, we believe, is a female, to trace the rise and pro- 
gress of the higher passions in the human breast ; and she is 
induced to make the attempt from the imperfect and transient 
display of them by the principal characters on our stage. She 
means every other theatrical quality to be subservient to this 


grand principle. 

Now, we have no hesitation in saying, that this plan is more 
philosophical than dramatic, and though it is possible to pro- 
duce a very interesting play by such means, we neither think 
it apracticable method through a serves of plays ; nor do we 
hold it to be a desireable one, even should the object be 
achieved. 

in the first place, the prdcess, as our author professes to 
reguiate it, is too tedious and circumstantial for a species of 
composition of which the effect, whatever regard it may be 
necessary to pay to character and to passion, denends, in an 
equal degree, upon action, which must not stand still, for 
any purpose whatever ; and this will often be the case while 
an author, always intent on the system he wishes to support, is 
seeking for opportunities to delineate ‘ those minute and delicate 
traits which distinguish the passions in an infant, growing, and 
repressed state.”” We will venture to say, that these nice 
distinctions, however ingenious, however faithful to nature, 
would frequently prove languid and uninteresting in represen- 
tation; for an audience have neither time, inclination, or ca-+ 
pacity to enter minutely into discriminations of character; and 
hence it is, that dramatists at once have generally hurried 
into the Aeart of a passion, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, leaving its inchoation and progressional advancement 

to 
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to be briefly related in a single speech, or to unfold themselves, 
in the course of the action, by aslight reference, or soliloquy, 
or any other mode that might best suit the convenience of the 
writer. But our author has, herself, shewn the inexpediency 
of her project, while she meant only to recount the difficulties 
of it. 

« The second, and even the inferior persons of each play, as they 
must be kept perfectly distinct from the great impassioned one, 
should generally be represented in a calm unagitated state; and, 
therefore, more pains is necessary than in any other dramatic works, 
to mark them by appropriate distinctions of character, lest they should 
appear altogether insipid and pene As the great object 
here is to trace passion through all its varieties, and in every stage, 
many of which are marked by shades so delicate, that in much bustle 
of events they would be little attended to, or entirely overlooked, 
simplicity of plot is more necessary, than in those plays where only 
occasional bursts of passion are introduced, to distinguish a character, 
or animate a scene. But where simplicity of plot is necessary, 
there is very great danger of making a piece appear bare and unva- 
ried; and nothing but great force and truth in the delineations of 
nature, will prevent it from being tiresome. Soliloquy, or those 
overtlowings of the perturbed soul, in which it unburthens itself of 
those thoughts which it cannot communicate to others, and which, in 
certain situations, is the only mode that a dramatist can employ, to 
vpen to us the mind he would display, must necessarily be often, 
and to considerable length, introduced.’ 


It is impossible for any distinctions of character to preserve 
from insipidity and insignificance, the calm, unagitated per- 
sons of adrama. ‘The bustle of events is also one principal 
source of a spectator’s entertainment ; and soliloquies, which, 
at best, only, are a sort of necessary evil, are peculiarly of- 
fensive when they recur often, and are carried to any length. 


« I know of no series of plays, in any language, expressly de- 
scriptive of the different passions ; and I believe there are few plays 
existing in which the display of one strong passion is the chief bu- 
siness of the drama, so written that they could properly make part 
of such a series.’ 


Every play is, more or less, built upon the passions—that 
we should not be able to collect a series of productions, within 
the meaning of our author, is owing, we think, to the rea- 
sons we have already alledged. 

But has Shakspere not traced a passion through all tts 
varieties ? Are not the rise and progress of ambztion repre- 
sented in the characters of Macbeth and Richard the Third— 
of revenge in Shylock—of love in Romeo and Juliet—of 
Jealousy in Othello; and, in these plays, is not the display of 
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one strong passion, the chief business of the drama? But 
Shakspere knew that something else was necessary to secure 
the permanent interests of an audience ; and though his de- 
sign is perfect as to the PAssion, and to the subject of that 
passion, he has exhibited other characters, noé “ in a calm, 
unagitated state,” but influenced by powerful motives, and 
involved materially and effectively in the business of the play. 
He has contrived also a plot full of bustle, and events of the 
most varied, captivating, and important kind. 

It is not, therefore, because she has made a passion the 
immediate, or the only grand subject of her plays that we 
object to her design, but because she proposes too scientific, 
minute, and tardy a representation of it, to the exclusion, or at 
least, to the injury of many very essential auxiliary requisites ; 
and because we are convinced, that, upon such a model, and 
with such exceptions, no drama would sufficiently fix the at- 
tention of a large assembly of people, indiscriminately col- 
lected ; and we have offered these observations upon the 
naked principle of her work, with an immediate reference to 
the stage, because she does not mean to confine herself ta 
the closet, but, on the contrary, intimates, that the want of a 
** channel to the former mode of public introduction,” was 
one reason for her adopting the medium of the press. 

How far, and how successfully she has exemplified this 
principle in the composition of the three plays, contained in 

the present volume, shall be the subject of another article. 
: a 








An Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, with Remarks on 
the Dispositions, Customs, Manners, &c. of the Native Inhabitants : to 
which are added, some Particulars of New Zealand, compiled, by Per 
mission, from the MSS. of Lieutenant Governor King, by David Collins, 
Esq. late Judge Advocate and Secretary of the Colony: illustrated by 
Engravings. London: Printed for T. Cadell, jun. and W. Davies. 
Large 4to. f. fp. 678, 1798. 


HOUGH the British constitution has justly been pro- 

nounced the glory of modern policy, yet the severity of 
our penal code, and the frequency of capital punishment, 
have, both by natives and foreigners, been considered as an 
exception to its liberal spirit. 

Theft, in all civil establishments, is an immorality, sub- 
versive of public order, and detrimental to private property. 
As a violation of that radical virtue—justice, it certainly me- 
rits punishment. ‘The judicial institutes of Moses, prescribe 
restitution proportionate to the damage; five oxen for an ox, 
and four sheep for a sheep, with a discrimination of circum- 
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stances. For instance, if the ox or sheep had been killed by 
the delinquent, prior to the discovery, restitution was to be 
made in the proportion above specified: and if the theft were 
found in his hand alive, the law required that he should re- 
store double. In the case of poverty, the culprit incurred a 
temporary suspension of liberty, by servitude. 

In our penal code, the want of a gradation in punishments 
has been accounted an imperfection, obvious, it is said, to 
common sense,. and contrary to the first principles of. natural 
equity. It is certainly less criminal to steal an ox, or a sheep, 
than to murder the owner. But why should the identity of 
punishment lead to the fallacious conclusion ; that the crimes are 
of equal demerit? Itis replied, that the executive branch of 
our administration is invested with powers, not allowed to the 
judges in Israel. Our juries and judges have the constitutional 
prerogative of recommending convicts to the mercy of the 
supreme magistrate, whose authority extends to the mitigation 
or exchange of punishment, if not to a plenary remission. 
Theft and robbery have not, unfrequently, been punished by 
exile, a political death, substituted for the extinction of natural 
life by an executioner. Convicts from this island were usually 
transported to the American colonies, whence many of them 
returned ; and our jurisdiction in the western world termi- 
nating with the independence of those states, a new expedi- 
ent was to be devised. 

In 1770, the famous Captain James Cook, first explored the 
coast of that very extensive island New Holland, and, by his 
recommendation, a project was formed for settling a colo 
of convicts there, similar to the Russian establisment in Siberia 


* The commissioners of his majesty’s navy, near the end of the 
year 1786, advertised for a certain number of vessels to be taken 
up, for conveying between seven or eight hundred convicts, male 
and female, to Botany-Bay, in New South Wales, on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, whither it had been determined by govern- 
ment to transport them; after having sought, in vain, upon the 
African coast, for a situation, possessing the requisites for the esta- 
blishment of a colony.”—Introdue. p. 2. 


On the morning of the 13th May, 1787, the fleet weighed 
from Spithead, with a fresh breeze, and passed, with a leading - 
wind, safe through the Needles. lt consisted of the following 
transports: Alexander, 453 tons burthen, 192 male convicts ; 
Scarborough, 418 tons, 205 male convicts; Charlotte, 346 tons, 
89 male, 20 female convicts ; Lady Penrhyn, 338 tons, 101 femalg 
convicts ; Prince of Wales, 334 tons, 2 male, 50 female convicts 3 
Friendship snow, 228 tons, 26 male, 21 female convicts; Fish« 
bourn store-ship, $78 tons, Borrowdale, 272 tons; and Golden 
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Grove, of $31. Not only these three store-ships, but the men of 
war and transports, were stored, in every part, with provisions for 
two years, implements of agriculture, camp equipage, cloathing 
for the convicts, baggage, &c. On board the Sirius, Capt. Arthur 
Phillip, Commander, were taken, as supernumeraries, the major 
commandant of the marine corps, also lieutenant-governor of the 
colony, the adjutant «nd quarter-master, the judge-advocate of the 
settlement, author of this history, and the commissary ; with one 
serjeant; three drummers, seven privates, four women, and a few 
artificers. 

The introduction relates the occurrences‘ from May, 1787, 
during the expedition from Spithead to ‘Teneriff, Santa Cruza, 
Laguna, the isles of Sal, Bonavista, and St. Jago, the Bra- 
zils, Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope; there the 
fleet arrived about four on the afternoon of the 13th of Oc- 
tober, 1787, having crossed over from the one continent to 
the other, a distance exceeding 1100 leagues, in the short 
space of five weeks, four days, fortunately without separa- 
tion, or any accident oi the voyage. 

Before the fleet quitted the Cape, Captain Hunter determmed 
the longitude of the Cape Town m Table-Bay tu be, by the mean 
of several sets of lunar observations, 18%. 237.557’, east trom Green- 
wich ; equal in time to lh. 13m. 35s. and less than the usual rec- 
Koning by 7m. 4s. 


To this work are prefixed the contents of the thirty-two 
hapters, of which the volume consists; a proper, though, 
perhaps, inadequate substitute for a general Index. Subjoined 
arc several supplementary articles: ‘The conclusion, com- 
prising particulars of the Britannia’s voyage to England; with 
remarks onthe state of Norfolk-Island; and some account of 
New Zealand. Appendix, comprehending, besides general 
remarks, brief strictures on the following subjects: 

1. Religion and Covernment.—2, Stature and Appearance.— 
3, Habitations—4, Mode of living,—5, Courtship and Marriage. 
6. Customs and Manners.—7, Superstition.—8, Diseases.—9, 
Property.—10, Dispositions.—11, Funeral Ceremonies.—12, Lan- 
guage,’ 


A short postscript, and a list of engravings, conclude the 
volume. ‘These are, in number twenty-three ; and being well 
executed, contribute equally to adorn the work, illustrate the 
, author’s descriptions, aud enlarge the information of the 
readers, whose taste and talents are superior to the fashionable, 
but fungous, productions in fictitious history. 

‘This work is constructed in the form ‘of a journal, the 
year being expressed at the top of every left hand page, and 
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the name of the month on the same continued line, towards 
the inner margin of the other. On either page are the histo- 
rical occurrences recorded, together with the days of the 
months, in an orderlyseries. In no other form, could a com- 
position of this kind have been arranged, with equal regard 
to the three essential relations of time, place, and order. 

‘To transcribe the titles of contents, prefixed to the several 
chapters, would require a number of pages, to which the 
limits of this article are incommensurate ; and such a naked 
selection would neither amuse, nor inform the public. On 
the other hand, impracticable is the task of exhibiting a suc- 
cinct and perspicuous abstract of materials so various, dissimi- 
lar, and extensive. Suffice it, therefore, to insert the author’s 
Preface, which unfolds his plan, and a few excerpts from the 
volume, as a specimen of his manner. 


* PREFACE. 

‘To the public, the following work is, with respectful deference, 
submitted by its author, who trusts that it will be found to comprise 
much information, interesting in its nature, and not anticipated by 
any former productions on the same subject. If he should be thought 
sometimes too minute in his detail, he hopes it will be considered, 
that the transactions here recorded, were penned as they occurred, 
with the feelings, that at the moment they excited in the mind ; and 
that circumstances, which, to an indifferent reader, may appear tri- 
vial, to a spectator and participant seem often important. To the 
design of this work, (which was, to furnish a complete record of 
the transactions of the colony, from its foundation) accuracy and a 
degree of minuteness in detail seemed essential; and, on reviewing 
his manuscript, the author saw little, that consistently with his plan, 
he could persuade himself to suppress. 

‘ For his labours he claims no credit, beyond what may be due to 
the strict fidelity in his narrative. It was not a romance that he was 
about to give to the world, nor has he gone out of the track, that 
actual circumstances prepared for him, to furnish food for sickly 
minds, by fictitious relations of adventures that never happened, 
bat which are, by a certain description of readers, perused with 
avidity, and not unfrequently considered as the only passages 
deserving of notice. : 

‘ Though, toa work of this nature, astile ornamental and luxuri- 
ant would have been evidently inapplicable, yet the author has not 
been wholly inattentive to this particular, but has attempted to tem- 
per the dry and formal manner of the journalist, with something of 
the historian’s ease. Long sequestered, however, from literary 
society, and from convenient access to books, he had no other mo- 
dels, than those which memory could supply 5 and, therefore, does 
not presume to think his volume proof against the rigid censor: but, 
to liberal criticism he submits, with the confidence of a man, con- 
scious of having neither negligence nor presumption to — ~4 
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himself. He wrcte to beguile the tedium of many a heavy hour} 
and when he looked noti beyond the satisfaction, which, at some 
futre period, might be afforded t5 a few friends, as well as to his 
own mind, by a review of those hardships, which, in common with 
his colleagues, he had endured and overcome;—hardships, which; 
in some degree; he supposes inseparable from the first establishment 
of any colony; but, to which, from the peculiar circumstances and 
description of the settlers, it. this mstance; were attached additional 
difficulties. 

« In the progress of his not unpleasing task; the author began to 
think, that his labours might prove interesting; beyond the small 
circle of his private friends; that some account of the gradual refor- 
mation of such flagitious characters, as had by many (and those not 
illiberal) persons in this country, been considered as past the probabi- 
lity of amendment, might be not unacceptable to the benevolent 
part of mankind, but might even tend to cherish the seeds of virtue; 
and to open new streams froin the pure fountain of mercy. 

* Nor was he without hope, that, through the humble medium of 
this history, the untutored savage, emerging from darkness and bar- 
barism, might find additional friends emong the better informed 
members Of civilized society. 

‘ With these impressions; therefore, he felt it @ sort of duty to 
offer this book to the world; and should the objects alluded to be, in 
any degree, promoted by it; he shall consider its publication as the 
most fortunate circumstance of his life. 

* Occurences, such as he had to relate, are not often presented 
to the public. They do not; indeed, often happen. It is not, per- 
haps, once in a century, that colonies are established in the most 
remote parts of the habitable globe; and it is seldom that men are 
found existing ferfectly in a state of nature. When such circum- 
stances do occur, curiosity, and still more laudable sentiments, must 
be excited. The gratification, even of curiosity alone, might have 
formed a sufficient apology for the author. But he has seen too much 
of virtue; even among the vicious, to be indifferent to the sufferings, 
or backward in promoting the felicities of human nature. 

* A few words, he hopes, may be allowed him, respecting the co- 
lony itself, for which he acknowledges, what; he trusts, will be 
considered as, at least, an excusable partiality. He bore his share of 
the distresses and calamities which it suffered; and at his departure, 
in the ninth year of its growth, with pleasure saw it wear an aspect 
of ease and comfort, that seemed to bid defiance to future difficul- 
ties. The hardships, which it sustzined, were certainly attributable 
to mischance, not to misconduct. The crown was fortunate in the 
selection of its governors, not less with respect to the gentlemen 
who were sent out expressly in that capacity, than in those on whom 
the temporary adininistration occasionally devolved. 

* Under governor Hunter, who at present presides there, the 
Tesources of the country, and the energies of the colonists, will 
assuredly be called forth. The intelligence, discretion, and perse- 
verance of that officer, will be zealously applied to discover and fix 
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evely local advantage. His well known humanity will not fail tq 
secure the savage islander from injury or mortification; reconcile 
him to the restraints, and induce him to participate in the enjoy- 
ments of civilized society; and instruct him to appreciate justly the 
blessings of rational freedom, whose salutary restrictions are not less 
conducive to individual benefit, than to the general weal. 

‘ With respect to the resources of the settlement, there can be little 
doubt, that, at this moment it is able to support itself in the article 
of grain; and the wild stock of cattle, to the westward of the Ne- 
pean, will soon render it independent, on this country, in the article 
of animal food. As to its utility, beside the circumstance of its 
freeing the mother country from the depraved branches of her off-- 
spring, in some instances reforming their dispositions; and, in all 
all cases, rendering their labour and talents conducive to the public 
good, it may prove a valuable nursery to our East India possessions, 
for soldiers and seamen. 

* If, besides all this, a whale fishery should be established, another 

reat benefit may accrue to the parent country, from the coast of 
Kew South Wales. 

‘ Theisland, moreover, abounds with fine timber, in every respect 
adapted to the purposes of ship-building. Iron, too, it possesses in 
abundance. Coal has been found there, and some veins of copper; 
and however inconsiderable the quantity of these articles, hitherto 
found, yet the proof of their existence will naturally lead to farther 
research, and most probably terminate in complete success. 

‘ The flax plant grows spontaneously, and may, with the assist- 
ance of proper implements, and other necessaries be turned to very 
profitable account. 

‘ The climate is for the most part temperate and healthy; cattle 
are prolific; fruits and culinary vegetables thrive, with almost a 
tropical luxpriance. 

‘ To be brief:—Such is the English colony in New South Wales, 
for which the author is anxiously solicitous to obtain the candid 
consideration of his countrymen, among whom it has been painful 
fo remark a disposition too prevalent for regarding it with odium 
and disgust.’ 


The history of an establishment so benevolent in its princi- 
ple, having for its object the preservation and amendment of 
multitudes, whose crimes exclude them from the protection of 
human laws ;—an establishment projected, begun, and conti- 
nued at the expence of a generous nation, and partially suc- 
cessful, after the lapse of ten years ;—merits a much more en- 
larged review ; especially as the work exhibits every possible 
criterion of authenticity, and exemplifies the eminent abilities 
of the very respectable author. 


( To be continued. ) 
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AA Sermon preached at the Octagon Chapel, Bath, on Thursday, Nov. 29, 
1798; being the Day appointed for a general Thanksgiving. By J. 
Gardiner, D. D. Rector of Braiiford, and Vicar of Shirley, in the 
County of Derby. 1s. Révingtons. 

ERE is a luminous emanation of a masterly and well informed 
if mind. The Doctor’s matter flows in upon him in copious and 
rich streams; and he views his subject, in all its parts and bearings, 
with the nicety, rectitude, and. delicacy, of a painter’s eye. His 
outline is drawn from nature, filled up by fancy, and coloured with 
exquisite brilliancy and taste. The landscape is no where crouded 
with preposterous objects, disfigured by disproportionate divisions, 
or rendered disagreeable by contused wr hideous prospects ; but every 
thing it exhibits, is in the fittest place, and the best attitude; and the 
whole gives the sensation we feel, on examining any production of 
nature or art in a finished and perfect state. We thank the Doctor for 
the pleasure his sketch has given us, and shall readily acknowledge 
every opportunity he puts in our power, of thus publicly announcing 
ourgratitude. ‘The improvement of this discourse, for the interest of 
humanity, does as much honour to the preacher’s heart, as the com- 

osition does to his head. ‘ There are certain actions of zeal,’ says he, 

‘ which particularly ought to flow from our gratitude to God; such 
as labours for his glory, efforts to establish his truth, and to advance 
his kingdom.—Such also are his benefactions to his suffering brethren, 
a labour of love which God is not unrighteous to forget. Let us, 
then, thus honour and praise the Lord with our substance: Let every 
occasion of rejoicing for the rich, be rendered such to the poor, by a 
more than ordinary attention to their wants: and, among those poor, 
who will not place, in the first rank, those, who in their country’s de- 
fence, have sustained the loss of limbs, of health, and repose; or 
those, who have to bewail the fall of a father, husband, brother, or 
friend?” 


The good Schoolmaster, exemplified in the Character of the Reverend John 
Clarke, M. A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and succes- 
sively Master of the Schools of Shipton, Beverley, and Wakefield, in the 
County of Yok. By Thomas Gouch, M.A. and J. L. 8. 15. 6d. 
Yernr and Hood. 


A grateful tribute to the memory of a valuable member of society; 
and our author, who writes like a gentleman, readily embraces the 
opportunity it affords him of mentioning his friends in very handsome 
terms. This courtsey they may deserve, and it comes from him 
with propriety. But could he pronounce a severer sarcasm on pre- 
fatical generosity, than the following anccdote of the right reverend 
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patron of Mr. Gilpin, who snnaly merits all his preferment: ¢ An un- 
solicited preferment,’ says he, ‘ bestowed by the same prelate, upon 
a gentleman in his diocese, who, for the space of forty years, had 
sustained the character of a good schoolmaster, demands our afpro- 
bation, our warmest applause. Such instances are, indeed, too rare; 
when they do occur, they fill the mind with joy and genuine satis- 
faction” We presume, the‘excellent Diocesan, here alluded to, is not 
of a temper to be much flattered by soclumsy a compliment. 


A Sermon deliiered in the Parish Church of West Bromwich, in the County of 
Stafford, on Thursday, Nov. 29, 1798, being the day appointed for a 
general Thanksgiving. By William Jesse, M.A. Chaplain to the Earl of 
Glasgow. Is. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 


The mere common place of rank puritanism, equally stale and 
tiresome, from the beginning to the end, fitter for the age of the 
round heads, than the conclusion of the eighteenth century, and no- 
thing, throughout, but the cant of such as set up, though with a 
very bad grace, for more piety than their neighbours. 


A Sermon preached on the Day of general Thanksgiving, Nov. 29, 1798; in 
the Parish Churches of Lockington and Lund, in the East Riding of the 
County of York. By the Rev. John Courtney, A. M. 1s. 

_ We learn, from this preacher, that it is doubtful whether the 

church is likely to be reformed, by raising the stipends of curates to 

an hundred pounds a year, or preventing their shooting partridges. 

From this late intelligence, we conclude, the author is no curate, 


but a staunch sportsman. Apart, however, from such an invidious 
intimation, this is no contemptible sermon: It breathes, with be- 
coming fervour and decency, tlie spirit of the service. Our navy is 
very justly distinguished by much just and laudable commendation. 
Like all good men, the preacher pants for the blessing of peace, and we 
cordially join with him in fervently praying, that our warfare ma 
be soon finished, and that the time may hasten, when there shall be 
nothing to hurt or destroy, in all our happy island. 


National Blessing ; a Ground for Thanksgiving. A Sermon preached on the 
Day of general Thanksgiving, Nov. 29, 1798, in the Parish Church of 
Edgware. By the Reverend John De Veil, Vicar of Aldenham, in Hert- 
Sordshire, Chaplain to the Marquis of Abercorn, and one of his Majesty's 
Justices. of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 13. Murray and 
Lighley. 

This sermon attracts our attention in a very questionable shape. 
It contains, indeed, great variety of good points, and every where 
aims, though always unequally, at reaching the true strain of the 
service. ‘The composition is, however, a perfect tissue of linsey- 
svoalsey. No two sentences in the whole are alike. It requires, in 
our opinion, no very laborious process to analyze most literary com- 
pounds. No two individual’s thoughts in the world are exactly of the 
sae texture.“ They habitually assume a thousand nameless modifi- 
cations, which, more or less, affect and shape the very terms in which 
they are expressed. This accounts for the wonderful diversity of 
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style and language, so exquisitely beautiful in all original writers, 
Jt likewise furnishes criticism with the true Ithuriel spear, which se+ 
parates the precious from the vile, and touches every ambiguous aps 
‘pearance into its genuine likeness. Judging of the discourse before 
us, on these plain principles, we are sorry to find such a chaos of 
sentiment and bombast in the form of a sermon; or, indeed, to meet, 
in any form, a fund of pertinent and useful remarks, incorporated 
with a profusion of common place declamation. On a day, wholly 
and graciously appropriated to the exercise of grateful sensation,. we 
likewise regret the unhallowed mixture of intemperate language. 
How unseemly that our devotional acknowledgements should be thus 
polluted by political rancour. Before him, in his holy temple,- who 
even commands us to love our enemies, where is their obedience who 
explicitly curse them? Surely our words ought here, at least, to 
be few, and well ordered, as the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God; and nothing renders loyalty to our king and 
country more suspicious, than foul mouthed aspersions, thrown out in 
this loose and foolish manner, against their enemies. 


Loyalty recommended by its Connection with Religion, and the Effects of é 
Fondness for Innovation ; a Sermon preached before the Military Association 
of the Parish of Trinity, in the Minories, October 7, 1798. By Henry 
Fly, D. D. F.R.S. and 8, A. Minister of the said Parish. 1s. Gardner, 
This is a sensible discourse, and well adapted for the audience to 

whom it was addressed. Its principles, both in politics and re- 

Jigton, are perfectly orthodox, and the composition discloses a tem- 

per of moderation, well becoming a teacher of christianity. 


The Unien of Prayer and Prai-e, exemplified in a Discourse, preached on 
Thursday, Nov. 29, 1798; being the Day appointed for a general Thank:- 
giving, at the Brethrens Chapel, in Bristol. By the Rev. 1. Grinfield, 
Is. Mathews. 


Since the profits arising from the sale of this discourse, are ap- 
propriated to aid the subscription for the wounded seamen, in the 
battle of the Nile, we cannot forbear expressing a wish for its 
success. 


A Sermon preached at the Meeting House, in Carter Lane, on Thursday, Now. 
29, 1798 ; being the Day appointed for national Thanksgiving. By Tho- 
mas Taylor. 6d, Dilly. 

We cannot help apprizing all our religious readers, that here is 

a very masterly sermon, at a very cheap price. It is every where 

replete with sfrong sensibility, much good sense, and a devotion at 

once fervent and rational. It speaks of public affairs, our national 
hopes and fears, with becoming deference, and directs us, in all cir- 
cumstances, prosperous or adverse, to contide in Providence. The 
preacher, from great personal worth, and distinguished property, is 
very justly at the head of the dissenting interest in this —_—. 
An 
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And such sentiments as abound in his sermon, on such an occasion, 
we ought to regard as no small evidence, that we are once more an 
united, and a loyal,. as well as a grateful people. 


Motives of Gratitude. A Sermon delivered to the Baptist Congregation Meet- 
"ing, in Cannon Street, Birmingham; on Occasion of the public Thanksgiving, 
Thursday, Nov. 29,1798. By Samuel Pearce, M.A. 1s. Button. 


We are both pleased and edified by the piety and eloquence of 
this sermon. From the story of the ten lepers, cured by our Sa- 
viour, the preacher urges the duty of gratitude on his hearers, as 
men, as christians, and as Britons; and, whatever he suggests on 
each of these respective points, is peculiarly apposite to the oc- 
casion. 


A Sermon preached before the honourable House of Commons, on the 29th of 
November, 1798, at the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster ; being the 
Day of general Thanksgiving, for the Success of his Majesty’s Arms, By 
Thomas Bennett, D..D. Master of the Temple. 13. Payne. 


This discourse is exemplary, for its brevity and neatness. The 
religion, the politics, the duty which the events, a day of thanks- 
giving, called upon us to acknowledge, are here, in summary and 
elegant terms, stated as they should be. 


The Divine Government; a Ground of rejoicing at all Times, and the Wars 
of England; or, a Word in Season to the People. Two Sermons preached 
in Substance, at Debenham, in Suffolk. The former on Tuesday, December 
19, 1797; being the Day set apart for general Thanksgiving, for naval 
Victories obtained in the present War ; and the latter on Wednesday, Marck 
7, 1798; being the Day appointed for a general Fast. By W. Hurn, 
Vicar of Debenham. 1s.6d. Conder. 


There is much, both fof shrewdness and seriousness in these two 
discourses. Reprobating the multiplicity of oaths, sometimes but 
too wantonly opposed, he says, ‘ Let the soldier consider profane-~ 
ness as a greater scandal than cowardice, and that it is true honour 
for him to obey the gospel, and fear an oath.” What follows, is 
added in a note at the bottom of the page, though, in our opinion, 
the nature of the composition would not have been much defaced by 
inserting itin the text. ‘ When persons, professedly engaged in the 
defence of their country, are remarkably addicted to sins, which 
hasten its ruin, they betray a lamentable inconsistency of character. 
We can conceive, that the soldier, who is a real christian, may, in 
the midst of danger, derive support from such promises as the fol- 
lowing: The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy coming in. A thou=- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but theplague 
shall not come nigh thee. But when we think of men rushing upon 
death and eternity, loaded with unrepented guilt, and even with 
execrations and blasphemies on their lips, we are struck with amaze- 
ment and horror,’ 


M 2 EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATION. 


An Introductory Book for the Use of Grammar Schools. The Latin. Primer in 
three Parts: Part I. Rules of Construction, very fully and elegantly ex 
empilified, from the Latin Poets; by which, without the Use of Translations, 

‘or marginal Figures, &¥c. the Learner may, in a short Time, be taught to 
read the Latin Authors, with Judgement and Precision. Part Ef. Rules 
of Position, teaching the classic Way of writing Latin, with regard to the 

Arrangement of Words, according to the jeculiar Idioms and Customs of the 

Latin Tongue. Part III. A large and plain Description of the Latin 

Verse, and of the many Kinds of Composition in F ‘erse; a summary Account 

of Terence’s. Metres; and a more minute one of the Metra Horatiana ; 

qwith a Table, désigned to give a ready and perfect Knowledge of all 

Horace’s Metre’s, at one View. By the Reverend Richard Lyne, late 

Master of the Grammar School, at Liskeard, now private Tutor theré to. 

six pupils, 35. Egerton, Whitehall. 

‘The compilation of books of this kind. is a very dry and laborious 
species of literature; and we heartily sympathize with writers who 
thus: voluntarily undertake the drudgery, The task Mr. Lyne here 
performs, does credit both to his industry and abilities. The 
analysis of his work is stated fully enough in the title page; and 
we make no doubt, but that it will have its share with other school 
books in advancing the cause of general literature, by facilitating 
the acquisitiou of the Latin tongue. 


MEDICINE. 


A compendious Medical Dictionary ; containing an Explanation of the 
Terms in Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
and Practice of Physic; collected from the most approved Authors. By 
R. Hoofer, M. D. of Pembroke College, Oxford, Fellow of the Linnean 
and London Medical Societies, Sc. Murray and Highiley. 


We earnestly wish every science and art were as well accommo- 
dated with.a key, as medicine is bythis, There is no other way of 
—o knowledge from the bondage of a barbarous and technical 
phraseology, and. rendering it accessible to the English scholar. The 
preface is somewhat remarkable for its brevity and pertinence ; 

and, we trust, it will prove exemplary to practitioners in this part 

ef book making. It is so far prepossessing, at least, that it wants 
not either for modesty or good sense, qualities noi seldom met with 
at the expence of so little trouble. 

‘ The object’ says Dr. Hooper, ‘of the present Medical Portable 
Dictionary, is to deliver, in a concise and perspicuous manner, the 
explanation, &c, of all the terms used in the whole science of 
medicine. 

* Many excellent works have already appeared on the same sub- 
ject; but their magnitude\and diffuseness are great objections to 
their general utility. A work, therefore, concentrating their ad- 

‘ vantage without their inconvenience, it is hoped, will be agreeable 
fo medical students. How tar the author’s intentions have been 
answered 
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answered in this performance, is respectfully submitted to the judi- 
cious consideration, and candour of the learned,’ 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c. 


Two Historic Dissertatuns : I. Ow the Causes. of the Ministerial Secession, 
A.D. 1717. Il. On the Treaty of Hanever, concluded A. D. 1725, 
With some prefatory Remarks, in Reply to the Animadversions of the 
Rev. William Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Wi alpole, By Wil 
liam Belsham. Ato. and 800. 35. Robinsons. 


In six-and-twenty pages of preface to the present pamplhiet, 
Mr. Belsham has endeavoured to parry some attacks made, by Mr. 
Coxe, on his History of the House of Brunswick. The fact is, 
that these two gentlemen sce the same political measures through 
very different mediums. Controversy, assuredly, can do no dis- 
service to the cause of historic truth ; but to answer any good pur- 
pose, it must be conducted with candour and urbanity. After a pe- 
rusal of Mr. Belsham’s prefatory remarks, anda reference to the book 
to which they apply, we must declare our opinion, that Mr. Coxe has 
been unnecessarily rigid and captious in his strictures, as well as 
harsh in his mode of giving them to the public. But if this be 
true, it is no less.certain, that Mr. Belsham has, in his turn, been 
equally free with Mr. Coxe, calling him a vain and egotistical writety 
whose malevolence excites oy his fity and contempt. 

We are sorry to see a literary dispute carried on with such vi- 

rulence ; as it neither does credit to the parties, nor service to the 
cause. ; 
From the title of this book, we were led to imagine, that the 
animadversions on Mr. Coxe, formed no part of the body of this 
work, but were confmed to the preface. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the whole pamphlet seems dedicated to the purpose of re- 
pelling the various charges made by Mr. C. against Mr. B.’s his- 
tory, and of corroborating, by additional testimonies, its authen- 
ticity and authority. 

Mr. Belsham is a very vigorous writer; and, mere disputation 
apart, we have found much, and important historical discussion ia 
these dissertations. 


Letters of a Traveller, in the various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa: 
Containing Sketches of their present State, Government, Religion, Man- 
ners, and Customs; with some. original Pieces of Poetry. Edited by 
Alexander Thomson, M. D. 8v0.7s. Wallis. 


We must not suffer our readers to be misled, by the profession itt 
the title page, to suppose that the contents of this book are the 


genuine and original remarks of a ond fide traveller. There is not 
2 page in the volume that may not have been written, or com/iled, 
by one who never ventured yond Hyde-Park-Corner; and the 
editor not having vouchsafed a single explanatory page, by way of 
preface, introduction, or even humble advertisement, the reader 
is most inhospitably dashed, at once, on the chilling coasts of Green- 
land and Iceland, ‘ 
. We 
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We shall always maintain open hostility against every thing like 
literary deception; but having thus, as in justice bound, fairly 
told our readers what they are not to expect in the work under 
notice, we shall also, in equal justice to the compiler, say, that to 
youth of both sexes, and, indeed, to persons of any age, who have 
not read, or whose avocations will not admit of their reading, 
many books, this volume will afford a great variety of useful and 
entertaining information respecting the various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Of America (as will be seen in the title -page) 
there is no mention. 7 

The original poetry, consists of 4 LaSland Sapphic Ode; verses 
on Semiramis, Queen of Baby"n ; an extempore compliment to 
the knights of Malta; a Grecian ode, &c. and is rather above, 
than below mediocrity. 


A Narrative of the extraordinary Ad-centures and Sufferings, by Shifrwreck, 

- and Imprisonment of Donald Campbell, Esq. of Barbreck, with the 
singular Humours of his Tartar Guide, Hassan Artan : comprising the 
Occurrences of four Years and five Days, in an over-land journay to India. 
Fie Third Edition, faithfully extracted from Capt. Camphell’s Letters to 
Ais Son. 35. 6d. Vernor and Had. 


There are few abridgments superior to this in our language, 
It extracts the essence, and leaves only the rind: And, surely, ad- 
wentures of greater novelty and risk, have but rarely occurred in 
modern times. Nor is the publication without utility. It explores 
@ new path-way to our Indian possessions, and may serve as an 
authentic chart to future travellers. 


The British Tourists: or, Traveller's Pocket Companion through England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland; comprehending the most elaborate tours 
zn the British Islands. ‘By William “Mawr, LL.D. Five Vols. Pocket 
Size; about 1500 pages, 15s. sewed. Newbery. 1798. 


To reduce a full length picture on canvas to a miniature, and to 
preserve every lineament of the face, and every fold of the drapery, 
shews no ordinary skill in the artist, and deserves no mean praise. 
Such is the task, and such ought to be the reward of him, who se- 
tects, from an immense variety of materials, those particulars which 
are interesting at all times, and adapted to all ages. Perhaps no 
species of composition requires a greater share of taste and judg- 
ment than’this ; but so much have abridgment and compilation been 
disgraced by inadequate talents, that it is seldom, anauthor of re- 
putation will condescend to direct his attention to works of this 
nature. 

These reflections appear necessary to obviate inveterate preju- 
dices ; and to do justice to the present performance. Dr. Mavor, in 
his Historical Account of Voyages and Travels, published in 1797, has 
shewn what he is capable of performing in this very ufeful, but 
unassuming department of literature. 

{n the present publication, which is undertaken with the same 
honourable motion of diffusing knowledge, and is executed with - 

equa 
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€qual degree of spirit, ‘he has concentrated the wide range of cele- 
brated tours in the British islands into a very moderate compass, and 
offered them to every class of readers, at a comparatively trivial 
expence. But let hin speak for himself; and to the propricty of 
his prefatory remarks, and to the judgment and ability he has dis- 
played in the work itself, we heartily subscribe. 

‘ The various tours through Great-Britain and Ireland, whick 
have been published within the last thirty years, amount to many 
volumes, and cannot be purchased but at a very considerable ex- 
pence. Their authors, however, were not all men of equal talents 
tor observation or description; nor are their works uniformly ex- 
cellent or interesting. A summary, it was conceived, might ex- 
hibit whatever is valuable in several ; and that for general readers, 
many retrenchments might take place, and many details be omitted 
in all. 

‘ Impressed with this idea,and wishing to put that information within 
the reach of every class of his fellow-citizens, which only few, 
comparatively, can now enjoy, the editor of the following volumes 
has selected, from the body of our tourists, the most celebrated 
works, and has endeavoured to give a faithful view of the peculiar 
merits, and the most valuable contents of each; not with the most 
distant design of superseding the use of the originals, but rather, 
in the hopes, that the attention he has paid them, will excite, or 
keep alive, tbe attention of the public, and stimulate others, who 
have leisure or abilities, to tread in the same steps, and to imitate 
the same examples. He has personally visited a considerable 
number of the scenes which fell under his review ; and has taken 
the liberty to correct occasional oversights in his guides ; or, where 
new lights have been thrown on the subject,. to avail hunselt of 
them, from every source he could command. Still, however, 
though it was his object to embrace a general assemblage of tours, 
in as many directions as possible, it was, no part of his plan, to be 
an universal topographer; nor has he deviated from the routes of 
his authors. Hence a recurrence of the same objects was sometimes 
unavoidable; but repetition has been carefully guarded against, 
where neither new information, nor additional entertainment was 
supplied.’ 

The tourists through Great-Britain, Ireland, and ‘the dependent 
isles, which are here presented in a compressed, but engaging, 
form, are Pennant, Jonnson, Bray, Hasse1, Hutcuin- 
SON, Wynpuam, Meritz, Newre, Rosertson, SHAW, 
Suttvan, SKriINE, Twiss, and Younc. Each article is intro- 
duced with a spirited and appropriate character of the original 
author, and the peculiar object or merits of his performance ; 
which enhances the value of this collection. At the end of the last 
volume is'given an original tour, hy a gentleman of the university 
of Oxford, through Derbyshire to the Lakes. 

Coloured Maps of England, Ircland, Scotland, and Wales, er- 
graved with peculiar neatness, by Neele, accompany the tours ; 


and to the whole is affixed a copious and well-arranged Index. In 
‘ short. 
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short, nothing seems to be wanting, that can encrease the pleasure 
er convenience of the reader; whether he wishes to obtain an ac= 
curate idea of the British islands by his fire side; or contemplates, 
with his own eyes, the interesting scenes described,’ 


POLITICS; &e: 


Thoughts on Taxation: in the course of which, the Policy of a Tax on Income 
is impartially investigated. 8vo. Debrett. 

Since the publication of Dr. Adam Smith’s ‘ Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Cause of the Wealth of Nations,’ we do not remember to 
have read a more able and intelligent discussion of the subject of 
taxation, than in the pamphlet now before us. The arguments are, 
for the most part, convincing, the language clear; and the deduc- 
tions from the whole are well calculated to establish the following 
propositions : 

That taxes, with a few exceptions, ultimately fall on the con- 
sumer. 

That they tend to raise the price, not only of those articles on 
which they are laid, but likewise of those which are not immediate- 
ly taxed ; and consequently, that they tend to lower the value of 
money, by raising the nominal price of goods in general. 

That though paid by every consumer, some consumers have.it in 
their power to transfer the burthen to others, and therefore, they are 
not ali equally affected by their operation. 

That annuitants, not having it in their power to transfer any part 
of their burthen, and having a great part of that of others thrown 
upon them, suffer more by their operation, than any description of 
men. 

That taxes diminishing consumption, and thereby defeating their 
own object, cannot be extended ad infuitum; nor can they be ra- 
pidly increased to any great amount without much inconvenience 
and danger. 

That a further increase of the funded debt would be highly impo- 
litic, and eminently dangerous at the present period. 

That a tax on income, though liable to strong and weighty ob- 
jeCions, is preferable to a perseverance in the funding system. 

That the stockholder, far from being aggrieved, will be eminently 
benefited by such a general contribution. 

In an advertisement prefixed to this pamphlet, the author seems 
to expect, that it will be countenanced by no folitical party, and he 
declares, that he has delivered his sentiments with the freedom of a 
man independent of ministers, and unconnected with opposition. 

Independent this gentleman certainly may be; but that he is without 
very strong political PARYVIALITIES, it is impossible to believe, after 
reading his 6th and 7th pages; indeed, so totally unnecessary is the 
matter there contained, and so unconnected with the subject of the 
work itself, that we feel concerned that the author’s ‘ single friend,’ 
to whom he communicated the MSS. did not advise the suppression 
of so glaring an inconsistency. 


The 
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The Speech of Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. €Sc. on the Bill for imposing 
a Lax upon Income, in- the Debate on that Bill, on Friday the \Ath of 
December, 1798. 8vo. Gd. Debrett. 


The honourable Baronet, having premised that this measure was 
so exceptionable in itself, that it was impossible, by the efforts of 
any committee, to entitle it to the approbation of the House, consi- 
ders the different modes that have been usually adopted for raising 
war-supplies, of which the funding system is considered by him as the 
«climax of financial invention, the greatest of all political discove- 
ries, the most valuable mine that ever a nation was possessed of, 
and, in a peculiar manner, the source of the strength, the prospe- 
ritv, and the happiness of this country.’ 

Sir John discusses, very judiciously, the various conditions of the 
man possessed of a /anded income, of him having a commercial income, 
and of the person whose income arises from a /rofession; and in 
conclusion, endeavours to shew that the tax must be unequal and 
distressing in its operations. 

As the bill in question has since passed into a law, we think it 
neither necessary, nor decent, to dwell longer on the subject of this 
address; in which Sir John glances [p. 9] at his removal from an ho- 
nourable situation, for the gratification of what he chuses to term 
« personal spleen and resentment.’ 


Report from the Committee of Secresy of the House of Lords in Ireland, as ve- 
ported by the Right Hon. John, Earl of Clare, Lord High Chancellor, 8w0. 


ls. 6d. Debrett. 


Report from the Committee of Secresy of the House of Commons in Ireland, as 
reported by the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Castlereagh. 8vo. 4s. Debrett. 
It will not be expeéted that we should review these pamphlets, to 

shew our readers the importance of their contents; or to point out 
their beauties or defects as compositions. They are official docu- 
ments upon the most interesting national subject, and from the high- 
est authority : comprising an entire exposition of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, with some very significant glances toward the operations and de- 
signs of certain affiliated societies on this side of the water. 


Observations on the Political State of the Continent, should France be suffered 
to retain her immense Acquisitions; in which is reviewed her whole System 
of Aggrandizement, and the probable Advantages which she will derive 
from the Subversion of Italy, and the Possession of Belgium, on the return of 
Peace. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Debrett. 1799. 

We agree with the sensible Author of these ‘ Observations,’ 
which are contained in fifteen Letters to a Friend, that ‘ the issue 
of the present dreadful contest cannot be a matter of indifference to 
any one, who is anxious for the public welfare ;’ and that ‘ a peace 
which would retam the seeds of fnture contentions, and elevate a 
single state to a height of power that would prove formidable te 
Europe, must be considered as much more dangerous in itself} than 
the continuation of hostilities.’ 


No. I. N In 
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In a very impartial and candid manner, equally distant from ser- 
vility.on the one hand, and licentiousness on the other, our Author 
discusses the great question of the balance of Europe, as it regards 
the safety of the different states, and the future wellare of its respec- 
tive inhabitants; he considers the consequences to France arising 
from the Revolution; what England has gained, and what suffered 
by the war; the constant enmity of France (whether republican or 
monarchical) to Germany ; the consequences of the dismemberment 
of Poland; the condition of Holland, Italy, and Switzerland; the 
conduct of Russia during the war; and the dispositions of England 
towards France. 

He observes, that the power of France would be irresistible in a few 
years, if peace were made with her while in full possession of her 
aygrandisement. 

The Author then shews how the French have violated the laws of 
justice in their own country; deprived the Swiss of their govern- 
ment, property, and comfort, and plundered all their allies: he 
thence anticipates their future conduct, and offers some remarks on 
their insolent behaviour toward Franconia, Wirtemburg, Venice, 
Rome, Sicily, Sardinia, Sweden, Hamburgh, Tuscany, and America. 

~ This pamphlet is replete with proofs of a sound, enlightened, and 
truly patriotic mind. 


Arguments for and against an Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
considered. 1s. Wright, Piccadilly. 

This pamphlet is said to have been issued by authority, and we 
have certainly not yet observed any thing very forcible, or even plau- 
sible in reply. The discussion is wonderfully apathetic, and may, 
from the Irish character, excite abundant ridicule : but when the pre- 
sent ferment, occasioned by contending factions, shall subside, and 
reason regain her ascendancy, we doubt not, but the good sense of 
the people on both sides of the water, will sce the expediency of 
drawing together, for the future, as closely as possible. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


An Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of his Majesty's Squadron under 
the Command of Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, from its sailing from 
Gibraltar, to the Conclusion of the Glorious Battle of the Nile; drawn up 
Srom the Minutes of an Officer of rank in the Squadron. Small 8v0. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies. 


We have heard this interesting and minute detail of the opera- 
tions of Lord Nelson’s fleet attributed to Capt. (now Sir Edward) 
Berry, of the Vanguard ; but we find no hint in the pamphlet, to 
confirm or refute the conjeéture. By whomsoever written, it fur- 
nishes the public with a most important colleétion of faéts, illustrative 
of what must be considered as the most glorious event in the naval 
history of our country. 

‘ The account of the general result of this action (says the pub- 
lisher) even the best historians that shall hereafter record it, = 

S 
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be proud to borrow from the simple and eloquent letter of the ad- 
iral himself; but in every transaction of the kind, after the first 
tumult of national exultation shall have, in some degree, subsided, a 
thousand circumstances remain to be supplied for the satisfaction of 
the enquiring mind, and which are essentjal to gain a just and 
perfect impression of the actual merit of the great services which 
have been performed. The hero, like every other man, is best 
known and remembered by minute traits ef character. Great and. 
brilliant events dazzle and astonish, while the deliberations and 
turns of mind in a great man, that produce such events, attract our 
attention, awaken all our admiration, and permanently fix our 
esteem. To supply what the British nation have long anxiously 
wished for, an authentic detail of all the operations of the British 
squadron previous to the battle, and of its particular conduct in 
the grand crisis which ensued, we are happy that we can, through 
the kindness and indulgence.of an officer, who bore a most distin- 
guished share in that great event, now present a narrative at once 
minutely circumstantial, and studiously accurate.’ 

Our readers may probably recollect, that between the time of 
admiral Nelson’s appointment to the command of this expedition, 
against, what was called, the Toulon fleet, and that of the actual 
meeting, many weeks elapsed; and pot-house politicians were ani- 
madverting, with much gravity, upon the negligence (wherever it lay) 
that could have enabled the French so long to elude pursuit. The 
present publication, which bears the strongest marks of authenti- 
city, very clearly accounts for the fact, and shews how anxiously 
our noble admiral and his gallant followers sought that meeting, 
which was to redound so greatly to their glory, and the advantage 
of their king and country. 


A Marine Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German 
Languages, with an English French, and French and English Index. 
Being a collection of a great Variety of the most useful Sea Terms in the 
above Idioms. By Henry Newman, Agent and Translator of Languages. 
7s.6d. Vernor and Hood. 

This laborious and useful compilation is well calculated to supply 
the accidental necessities of our sea-faring countrymen. These are 
specifically stated by the preface: ‘ Many an English ship’, says the 
Author, ‘is in the most imminent danger of being lost, from the com- 
mander or master not understanding the foreign pilot, who is to 
conduét her into port. Our navy officers and ship masters, are fre~ 
quently at a loss to express their wants in foreign ports, and to exa- 
mine accounts of repairs, &c..drawn up in foreign idioms ; and-our 
merchants, ship-owners, brokers, and underwriters are often neces- 
sitated, in regard to the true sense of the most important ship and 
average papers, implicitly to rely on the imperfect, unguided know- 
ledge of a set of translators, who boldly blunder through every trans- 
lation which comes within their grasp, satisfied that the ignorance 
of their employers, in point of foreign sea terms, will bear out their 
own,’ 

N2 These 
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— These deficiencies, our author, in a manner very creditable to hig 

ilological talents and industry, has supplied. He compresses much 
in little room. Here are four distinét vocabularies ; viz. English. 
Italian, English-Spanish, English-Portuguese, and English-German, 
The work. is rendered so much more convenient than it could other- 
wise have been, by an useful index. Where so much depended on 
readiness of recollection, and niceness of eye, we give the compiler 
all due praise for minuteness and accuracy. 


NOVELS. 
A Tale of the Times. By the Author of «A Gossip’s Story.” 3 Fols, 12s, 


Longman and Rees. 


Indignant at the prevalence among us of a false, but too fashion- 
able philosophy, the writer of this work steps forth, a female cham« 
pion, to vindicate the rights of a pure faith, and salutary morality, 
against the machinations of certain foes to social order, and the 
disbelievers of a future and retributive existence. 

Not, however, by cold precept, nor a repulsive severity, does 
Mrs. Prudentia Homespun essay this arduous task ; but by exhibit- 
ing, through the medium of an interesting narrative, a number of 
Striking characters, correctly drawn, and happily contrasted. 

The portraits of the earl and countess of Monteith, of Sir Wil- 
Yam and Henry Powerscourt, the Evanses, and Fitzosborne, are 
highly finished, and evince the author’s intimate knowledge of the 
foibles and vices of high life; while the skill with which she traces 


the various tortuosities of the human mind, and furnishes — 


ments against the present laxity of manners, amply manifests 
ability to contribute to its improvement. 

The diction is always correct ; well suited to the characters; and 
frequently, when occurring in the conversation of Lady Monteith, 
of Mr. l'vans, and of Fitzosborne, strongly animated, and even 
eloquent. 

Did our limits permit us, we should have pleasure in extracting 
a few passages from this agreeable production; which, however, 
must take rank in our Catalogue as a Novel, though certainly of a 
superior kind. 

Some occasional pieces of poetry are interspersed. which are not 
calculated, in any degree, to detract from the general merit of the 
work. 


er 


Gonex and Eleanora ; Translated from a Spanish Manuscript, 2 Vols. 
Wallis. 


To mere novel readers, Gomez and Eleanora will afford en- 
tertainment; but neither the style, nor the story, are distinguished 
by any remarkable excellencies, to entitle them to much higher 
pretensions. 

Some letters that passed between the lovers, the translator tells 
us, “ ate intended for a separate publication, if these volumes meet 
the success expected. These (says he) to whose judgment they 
have been submitted, have thought them not inferior to the Letters 

of 
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of Julia and-St. Preux, with this additional recommendation, . that 
the correspondence between Gomez and Eleanora contains all the 
impassioned language of real affection.” 


Memoirs of the Danby Family: Designed chiefly for the Entertainment and 
Improvement of young Persous. \2mo. 45. Newbery. 


Sensible; moral and amusing ; and well adapted to the end pro- 
posed in the title page. 


Lessons from Life: or, Home Scenes 13. 6d. Sal. 


The author professes to have written this little volume for youth, 
In our opinion, it is not very wellcalculated for that class of readers, 
To produce a volume proper to be put into the hands of young 
persons, requires genius and invention of a different cast from that 
of novel or romance writing, in which species of composition this 
author appears to be a proficient. We have a few possessed of the 
requisite talents. A More, a Barbauld, a Trimmer, and a Pilking- 
ton, will always amuse, and at the same time instruct, the rising 
generation, 


THE DRAMA. 


Count Benyowsky; or, The Conspiracy of Kamtchatka, A Tragedy ; in 
Live Acts; z Baron Koxebue, Author of “ The Stranger,” as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Translated from the German, by the 
Rev. WW. Render, Teacher of the German Language in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition; with an elegant Frontispiece. Crown 8v0. 
ff. 205. 5s. Richards, 1798. 

Kozebue has sufficiently established his fame as a dramatist, and 
all his works will now be read with avidity, be their merit more or 
less conspicuous. This is not one of his best plays, but some of the 
scenes are finely wrought, and the interest is preserved to the end. 
Benyowsky,. on his arrival at Kamtschatka, is appointed to conduct 2 
hazardous enterprize, which had been long meditated by the exiles, 
viz. their escape to the isles of Marian. The governor of Kamts- 
chatka admires the character of the count; ‘his daughter Athanasia 
falls in love with him, and mistaking the tenderness to which he in- 
voluntarily gives way, on the disclosure of her passion, for the ac- 
knowledgement of a reciprocal affection, she applies to her father 
for the freedom of the count, and his approbation of their union. 
He consents; but shortly after receives intelligence of the con- 
spiracy. Athanasia hastens to Benyowsky, to ascertain the fact. 
He now feels it necessary to inform her, that he has bound himself, 
by asolemn oath, to the confederates; and, that he is, besides, a 
husband and a father. She resolves, however, to accompany him in 
his flight; and the conspirators having secured a vessel for this 
purpose, and overpowered the governor and his guards, prepare to 
depart. Athanasia recollects her father, and hesitates;—love, at 
last, gets the ascendancy, and she is about to embark with Benyowsky, 
when the governor makes his appearance. We shall give the con- 
cluding scene, for the sake of a fine imprecation, which the reader 

may 
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may compare with the celebrated curse of Lear. It is, perhaps, 
the best passage in the play; and the natural and affecting ex- 
pressions of tenderness, into which the father breaks forth, and the 
solemn conjuration which follows, have seldom been surpassed by any 
tragic writer whatever. 

© Athanasia. Pardon, my father! [throws herself at his feet.] 

© Governor. [turning from her.] Who speaks to me? 

* Athanasia. Your blessing. : 

« Governor. My curse. pursue thee across the sea! may’st thou 
hear it in the storm! hear it in the arms of thy paramour! tremble 
at it when the lightning flashes! and when the sun shines forth, 
think on thy father’s grave. When the thunder roars, may it sound 
my curse into thine ear; and if a soft breeze murmur, mays’t thou 
fancy it thy father’s dying groan. May all abandon thee at thy last 
hour, as thou abandonest me! Let nought but the image of thy 
wrathful father flpat before thy fever’d brain! Should’st thou bear 
children, a grandsire’s curse be their inheritance! may their in- 
gratitude revenge me on their mother! (Athanasia sinks speechless and 
half dead into Benyowsky’s arms.) 

‘ Governor. [Moved by the sight of Athanasia.| Stay with me my 
child! my dear, deluded child, remain with me! Iam old and in- 
firm. When thy mother died, she said to me, weep not, I leave 


‘you Athanasia. Wilt thou make a liar of thy dying mother? A 
few weeks, perhaps only a few days, how soon they are gone! 
“Then will I lay myself down and die, and thou may’st say—I have 


fulfilled the commands of my mother—I have closed my father’s eyes. 

« Benyowsky. [Agitated.| Spare her! 

‘ Governor, Thou art my only joy!—my only consolation. I love 
thee with a father’s fondness;—so will no vile seducer love thee; 
satiated in thine arms, he will repay thee with disgust; whilst thy 
old father, in return for his blessing, asks but the gentle pressure of 
thy hand upon his eye-lids, when they would close themselves in 
death. Oh! that these locks were not already grey; in this sad 
moment would they whiten, and the sight, perchance, might move 
thee. [Athanasia attempts to raise herself, and falls, fainting, back.) 

‘ Benyowsky. (Very much moved.) God of heaven! help!—seize 
her, and bear her away. 

‘ Governor. [Beside himself with anxiety and grief. | Count Benyowsky, 
if thou believest in God, hear me! I have never offended thee! 
I have shewn thee all the kindness in my power!—thou hast robbed 
me of my all. Thou hast robbed me of my rank and honour! 
Leave me my daughter, and [| still am rich! Count Benyowsky, 
Tf thou believest in God, hear me!—For thine own wife’s sake, 
who prays for thee at home!—how can God grant her prayer, if thou 
robbest me, a poor old man, of this my only jewel? For thy child’s 
sake, which thou knewest not when thou wentest from home, if 
thou would’st not that it make thee a wretched father! What 
would’st thou do with her? See, already, she is a corpse—restore 


to me the corpse of my daughter! [He fails upon his knees, and 
stretches 
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stretches out his hands towards heaven) Count Benyowsky, I have no 
words—I have no tears, but God has thunder! 

« Benyowsky. (Very much agitated, lays the fainting Athanasia in the arms 
of the kneeling old man\ ‘There you have her, old father! [he draws out 
the picture of his wife.| Emilia! my wife!—away on board! [Con- 
fused tumult; all hasten on board.) 

© Governor. [Pressing his daughter to his bosom in extacy, while he stretches 
out the other hand towards the ship.| God bless thee, stranger!—God 
Almighty bless thee?” The curtain falls. 

There are other personages, of some consequence, in the drama, 
Crustieww, who planned the conspiracy—“ Give me time,” says he, 
to contemplate every part of an enterprize, and my courage is often 
equal to my experience. But when sudden perils flash forth like 
lightning in my path—when years depend on the thought of the 
minute—this scheme, or that—them am I staggered, then irresolute, 
and my old age fails.” This is his character ;—he had brooded three- 
and-twenty years over his project, and waited only for a man to 
whom he could entrust the guidance of it. Ste/anoff, a turbulent 
exile, nourishing an invincible hatred toward Benyowsky, on ac- 
count of the preference shewn him, both by Athanasia, of whom he 
is enamoured, and the conspirators; he contrives various schemes 
for the count’s destruction, in all of which he fails; and, at last, 
in a fit of desperation, plunges 2 knife into his own bosom, after 
ineffectual attempts to murder the man who had forgiven all his 
malignity, and rescued him from the death he had justly merited, by 
his treachery; and to stab the innocent Athanasia, at the moment 
she offers him her solicited hand as a token of forgiveness. Stefanoff 
reminds us, in some respects, of the hypocritic Mos, in Schiller’s 
Fiesco. To these we may add, Heffman, the captain of the guards, a 
vain and pompous blockhead: and Theodora, the lively and intriguing 
attendant of Athanasia. The other parts are of little importance, 
and, indeed, might be totally expunged from the piece, without 
any material injury to the plot. 

There are passages of exquisite beauty in this drama; and, as in 
all plays, where a particular event depends on the secrecy with which 
it is to be conducted, the interest is sufficiently strong ;—but, with 
the exception of the scene we have transcribed, there is nothing re- 
markably impassioned in the dialogue, nor very deeply affecting in 
the situations. 

To the character of Athanasia, some reasonable objections may 
be made. We admire the ardour of her attachment—her noble 
disinterestedness, and her heroic resolution: but after the explana- 
tion of Benyowsky, she claims neither our admiration nor our pity. 
By consenting to accompany a man, situated as he has described 
himself, she violates the laws of female delicacy, and gives us no fa- 
vourable opinion of her morals: and to leave an aged and affection- 
ate father, for the indulgence of a selfish inclination, that never 
could be honourably gratified, is an outrage against nature, which no- 
thing Can excuse or palliate. Benyowsky, too, should have _— 

er 
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her proposal. These remarks are applicable only to the dramatic 
management of the story. History records the facts somewhat dif: 
ferently. 

We observed a very striking resemblance between 4thanasia and 
Amelia ‘inthe Natural Son of the same author. The count is en- 
gaged to instruct Athanasia in French and MUSIC ; and the lady 
makes a proficiency in the science of love. Like Amelia, she 
misconstrues the expression of her tutor, and runs immediately to 
the governor for his consent. Benyowsky is as much embarrassed by 
the proceeding as the fasior, and retires with similar abruptness, 
‘Fhe dialogue has a resemblance still closer, perhaps, than the inci- 
dent. 

‘The translator has done great justice to his original. re 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anecdotes and Biography, including many modern Characters in Circles of 
fashionable and offictal Life ; selected from the Port Folios of a distinguished 
literary and political Character, lately deceased. Alphabetically ar 
ranged. 6s. Pitkeathly. 

This is, slmost without exception, the best collection of anecdotes 
ever perused. The editor discovers good taste, both in his choice we 
of materials, and the various occasions in which he presents him- 
self to his readers, and speaks in person. We acknowledge our- 
selves much indebted to his industry, for a fund of very agreeable 
and improving entertainment, and cannot recommend his production 
to the attention of others, in better language than his own. * Suppose 
(says he) “ that youth should reap no other advantage, from a work 
of this nature, than the power of employing those vacant hours, which 
for the want of such an agreeable companion, are but too often spent 
in trifling visits, cards, hunting, drinking matches, and other hurtful 

leasures: Even such a consideration is not the least in its favour. 

Bat there is another superior to this. Such selections tend to en- 

large the mind, to excite emulation, and a laudable curiosity, to 

improve the temper, to soften the manners, to soothe the passions, 
to fill up the pauses of conversation, to give a zest to hilarity, to 
cherish reflection, and to lead on to studies of a more exalted class. 

With these views, the following collection was undertaken ; several 

of the anecdotes are original; and such as have appeared, were 

thought worthy of a more permanent mediim than those through 
which they were at first conveyed.” 

The Secrets of the English Bastille disclosed. To which is added, a Copy of the 
Rules and Orders, by which the whole System is regulated. By a Mid- 
dlesex Magistrate. 1s. Hatchard. 

This is an apology for the Penitentiary House of Correction in 
Cold Bath-Fields, and the treatment of the prisoners in that place, 
with an obvious reference tu what lately passed on the same subject 
in the House of Commons, 


Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of the last twelve Years of the Life of J. J. Rousseau, originally 


published in the Journal de Paris, by Citizen Covancez, one of the Edi- 
tors of that Paper. Translated from the French. 8vo. 25. 6d. Wallis. 


The subject of these anecdotes has been ranked, by some late 
authors, as one of the founders of the French revolution; by all 
men of taste he has been considered as a writer of extraordinar 
genius. The work before us evinces that his conduct wa 
strongly of the eccentricity consequent on occasional derangement 
of mind. 

Citizen Corancez has thrown much and strong light on the real 
character of Rousseau, and has exhibited a well-drawn picture of 
this singular individual, who possessed, naturally, a simplicity wf 
character approaching even to that of infancy; yet was, at times, 
a prey to the most violent agitations of anger, jealousy, and suspi- 
cion. 

The anecdotes are most of them new to us, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are interesting. The author seems to have favoured 
the idea, that the philosopher of Geneva put an end to his own 
existence with a pistol; but at the end of the book we find a letter 
from the widow of Rousseau, positively contradicting the fact, and 
stating the true circumstances of his death. 

We repeat, that the anecdotes here collected, have very much 
entertained, interested, and, we will add, instructed us: but we 
must observe, that the translation bears some marks of haste, and 
that the typographical errors are not few. 

This dictum of Rousseau’s, however, is more applicable to general 
readers than to those who sit on the bench of criticism, and whose 
duty to the public must be discharged with exactness as well as with 
candour and impartiality. 

* Just towards his enemies, he [Rousseau] shewed the greatest 
indulgence for writers in general. Often did he repeat to me 
that a reader ought to fx his attention only on what he thinks good 
ina book « If the author” said he, “ has given you two pages 
only, in which you find either pleasure or instruction, you ought 
to thank him for them, and to pass over, without saying a word, 
the parts which displease you.” 


Thoughts upon a new Coinage of Silver ; more especially as it relates to an 
Alteration in the Division of the Pound Trey. By a Banker. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Sewell. 


In consequence of a rumour some time since circulated, that it 
was in the contemplation of government to make some alteration in 
the present standard of the silver coin, and the truth of which was 
confirmed by an act passed last session, to stop all silver coinage 
whatever, for the present, the author of this pamphlet was induced 
to select, from the numerous works that have been published re- 
lating to money, all the principal arguments on the subject; that a 
measure of such apparent magnitude as an abasement of coin 
might not be put in execution without a deliberate and thorough 
fxamination. 


No, I, oO Those 
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, ‘ 
" Those even who are versed in the subject, will find some novelty 
in this pamphlet. The selections are made with judgment, and 
neaily arranged and incorporated; and to readers in general these 
“ Thoughts” cannot fail of furnishing much useful knowledge. 


Tie Balnea; or, An impartial Description of all the popular Watering 
Places in England, interspersed with original Sketches, and incidental 
Anecdotes, Sc. By George Saville Carey. 12mo. Bellamy. 1799, 


The author modestly avows, that his object, in this publication, 
is little more than to furnish his reader with a kind of chart, in 
which, when looking over it by his fire-side in the winter, he may 
bethink himself what place would be most convenient for him to 
visit inthe summer. The idea is good; but, though there are many 
curious anecdotes introduced here and there, and, indeed, some 
pleasant witticisms and don mots, an ingenious and observing itine- 
rant would have made infinitely more of the subject. Mr. Carey 
betrays a considerable partiality for egotism—arraigns the liberality 
of government, for not granting him a pension, because his father 
was the author of the popular air of God Save the King—introduces 
a long dispute between himself and a popular ballad writer, in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Fields, and various other extraneous 
matter, perfectly foreign to the subject: yet, notwithstanding these 
objections, the reader will be much amused with the whimsical occur- 
rences which befel the author in the various places he visited. 


POETRY. 


Fears in Solitude, written in V798, during the Alarm of an Invasion. 
To which are added, France, an Ode; and Frost at Midnight. By 
S.T. Coleridge. to. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 1798. 


Mr. Coleridge sits quietly down, “ on a green and silent spot, 
amid the hills!” and imagines all the dreadful circumstances he can 
couple with the idea of invasion. He hears “ the thunder and the 
shout, and all the crash: of onset; and, considering the menace of the 
French as an actual event; his fears produce the present very 
dolorous lamentation; but FALsts ferroribus implet; instead of 
“< Englishwomen dragging their flight, fainting bencath the burden of their 
babes, that, but yesterday, laugl’d at the breast!” ‘* The vaunts and 
Menaces of the enemy have ts like the gust, that roar’d and died 
away on the distant tree, which heard, and only heard.” 

The Ode to France, is a revocation of the author’s sentiments of 
French liberty : 


“ Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive these dreams! 

I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 

From bleak Helvetia’s icy caverns sent. 

I hear thy groans upon her blood-stain’d streams ! 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country perish’d ; 

And ye, that fleeing sor the mountain snows 

With bleeding wounds ; torgive me, that I cherish’d 

One thought, that ever bless’d your cruel foes!” Ww. 
‘¢ 
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We do not exactly comprehend the meaning of the passages we 
have distinguished by italics ; but there are many affectations of this 
kind. Inthe stanza immediately preceding, the author thus speaks 
of the success of the French arms against the allies: 


When France, her front deep-scar’d and gory, 
Conceal’d with clust’ring wreaths of glory ; 
When insufportably advancing, 

Her arm made mock’ry of the warrior’s ramp, 
While, timid looks of fury glancing, 

Domestic treason, crush’d beneath her fatal stamp, 
Writh’d, like a wounded dragon in his gore. 


Insupjortably advancing, is a quaintness borrowed from Milton; 
and to common readers it must be unintelligible. But it had been 
well, if Mr. Coleridge had borrowed nothing more: he has run 
away with the entire passage from the Agonistes, where he found 
the phrase he has here so strangely and outrageously applied, 
Before we quote the lines of Milton, we may observe, that Mr. 
Coleridge is a close imitator of the peculiarities. of the illustrious 
bard. We must not deny, at the same time, that he has caught 
some portion of his poetical genius. The measure of this ode re- 
seibles also the rhimed parts of the chorus of Agonistes: 


But safest he who stood aloof, 

When insupportably his foot advane’d, 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn’d them to death by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel ; 

Or grov’ling soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 


And a few lines higher, Milton has this expression: “ made arms 
ridiculous.” 

No comment is necessary to stigmatise the grossness of a pla- 
giarism like this. 

The third poem is a transcript of some reflections induced by the 
extreme silence of midnight, during a frost. The thoughts are beau- 
tifully simple and poetical; but, here, again, we meet with ob- 
scurities that perplex and irritate the mind. Regretting that he 
has been educated in a city, and referring to his infant, who sleeps 
quietly by his side, he says, 


Thou, my babe, shalt wander dike a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags ; So shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 

O 2 
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Utters, who, from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and ail things in himself. 
Great universal teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


Affecting the loftiness, and the manner of Milton, Mr. Coleridge 
thus oflen bewilders himself in a maze of phraseology, half poetry, 
half nonsense, which we must confess we have not sufficient sa- 
gacity to penetrate. Mr. Coleridge is, nevertheless, a poet, and 
with proper care, he may be recognized in that capacity by poste- 
rity. be 
Theodore: or, The Gamester’s Progress. A Poetic Tale. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

3 ’ fo) 
FKernor and Hood. 


The story and versification of this poem, are both passing well, 
and it contains many passages deeply affecting. ‘The muse of our 
author wanders in weeds of woe, and loves to warble in plaintive 
strains, as if always brooding over some melancholy tale, forecast- 
ing some impending misfortune, or preparing her auditors for some 
alarming catastrophe. .We are rivetted, however, to the story, and 
not to be torn from the perusalef the poem till it is finished. The 
moral, we then feel, has been wisely conducted, and stigmatizes 
one of the most callous passions in the human breast. 

The following lines are the soliloquy of a wretch ruined by a pas- 
sion for play, who, with a loaded pistol in his hand, is about to ter- 


minate a miserable life by self slaughter. It will very briefly specity 
our author’s stile and manner. 


‘ Fond fool! who thought in gaming to be blest! 
Once I was innocent; now guilt so thick 
Clogs my foul soul, the thought of what I’ve been 
Spurs me to finish life and woe at once. 
Come, fatal tube, the gamester’s last resource, 
And lull contending passions to repose. 
What have I said ?—is there repose in death? 
Repose for villains, tranquil and serene? 
Ah? no—remorse will sting, the conscience wound, 
And suicide will still increase my crimes. 
But yet to live in endless infamy! 
Can I support it? never, I’m resolved. 
This calmer, Theodore, was meant for thee: 
But, foil’d in each attempt, I take revenge, 
And thus reward the careless negligence — 
Which makes me what I am.——He op’d his mouth, 
The trigger pulf’d, and fell a lifeless corpse.’ 

Passages like these, which frequently occur in this very serious 
performance, sufficiently atone for the few weak prosiac lines which 
are occasionally to be met with. Prefixed, is a very beautiful en- 
graving, designed for the work, and describing one of its most in- 
teresting scenes. 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Though the inhumanity of war, too frequently severs those bonds 
of reciprocal attachment and admiration, which exist between two 
polished and literary nations, yet the vision of philosophy has been 
often realized among the partizans of science and letters. An uni- 
versal peace may be said to prevail in the republic of letters. We 
must still pay our tribute to genius, though its residence be at Paris; 
and (as we shall have occasion to shew) even the Gaul, freeing him- 
self for a moment from his political orgasm chaunts his hymn, on the 
banks of the Seine, to the genius of Britain. ; 

We can assure our readers, that at Paris, English authors and 
English composition, are, at present, studied, imitated, and trans- 
lated, with more industry than France ever yet exercised. And, 
in truth, the cause cannot be concealed. It is a tribute to our na- 
tional character, very unwillingly extorted, from our ambitious 
rivals. It is in our labours they discover that elevated and firm tone 
of sentiment, which becomes a free nation; a veneration for mora- 
lity, which their ablest writers lament to see almost lost in France: 
and a profundity and comprehension in our studies, which they have 
always admired, but not always imitated*. 

It will gratify the curiosity of our readers, in our accounts of fo- 
reign literature, occasionally to bring forward the criticisms, which 
men of letterson the Continent, make on our own writers. “The 
voice of a stranger (says Fontenelle) is the voice of posterity.” 

That a taste for morality is not yet extinct in the bosom of philo- 
sophy in France, we can prove by the able cziticism of these men of 
learning, who have given their names to the Journal Encyclopedique. One 
of our own writers, whose sudden fame in this country has as sud- 
denly expired, and of whose revolutionary politics, the French cri- 
tics cannot but be the advocates, has undergone their examination ; 
and we will state their opinion with verbal exactness. 

This writer is Mr. Godwin. His novel of Caleb Williams, they 
have, some time past, criticised for several vitious parts, as a literary 
composition: but chiefly for its immorality, because it calumniates 
all social institutions with such impetuous temerity, that it is evident 
the author means not mere] y to reform vice, but to overturn the whole 
fabric of society. 

In reviewing his ‘* Memoirs of Mary,” they trace the same dispo- 
sition. The writer delivers himself in these words—* It is impos- 
sible to conceal the rapid progress of immorality among ourselves. 
I will not point out the causes ; they are mistaken by no one.” His 
examination of this disorganizing philosopher’s egotism in this work, 
is carried on in a manner more severe and searching, than we recol- 
le@ in any of our reviews; who, however to do them but justice, 





* Addison, and others of our classical! authors, are publickly re- 
commended by a professor, to the attention of young writers. They 
have domiciliated the term Jury in their language, which is in collo- 
guial use; and they mention a jury of artists, to regulate iheir aca- 
demy of paintings. 

have 
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have not less execrated the pernicious declamation, and deceitful 
theory of our ascetic cynic, if the epithet ascetic may apply to one 
in whose cell, are only sung the psalms of atheism. 

In his Enquirer, they equally reprobate his taste for paradoxes ; his 
tendency to exaggerate the consequences of his principles; his des 
clamation void of logic; and that anti-social system, impossible to 
be put in action ; or which, if really verified, could never be dura- 
ble; and which, in announcing the author’s project of what he 
terms Civilised Equality, amidst incalculable disorders, would at length 
terminate in placing society in a state, more oppressive, more into« 
lerant, more barbarous, than its annals have yet shewn! 

Such are the sentiments of even the French critics! They are 
more just, than singular. They are the sentiments of every true 
philosopher ; and we have only noticed them as a proof,that‘the anni- 
hilation of order, virtue, and sense, are not so universal in 
France as some, judging by the Gallic political system, imagined. 

English novels are in great demand utFrance. The fecundity of 
our circulating libraries does not afford a sufficient supply. They are 
even compelled tocompose French novels “ in the English manner.” 
Application is constantly made to authors in this metropolis, who 
have a novel in the press, to be permitted to translate the sheets 
while they are printing; and we know more than one instance, 
when the translation has actually appeared at Paris, before the origi- 
nal was published in London! 

Such, indeed, is their dzgl-mania, that they seem to lose all their 

lents of discrimination, in the rapidity of their choice ; and we 

ave seen, with regret, publications of the novel kind,’ translated by 

them, which disgrace our literature, and form so many libels of the 
national taste. If by the perusal of our vulgar novels, the French 
reader imagines he will acquire an idea of the character of the na- 
tion, he might, for that purpose, be as well employed in reading a 
description of those men, 

« Whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, 

The Antropophagi.’ 

Among these writers of fiction, Mrs. Radcliffe, both for the pow- 
ers of her imagination, and the prominence of her defects, deserves 
our attention. The foreign critics are inimical to that supernatural 
horror, which, of late, has formed a fashionable school of writers. 
They rally this taste, which they call English, though it may be ra- 
ther termed German. “ If (they say) the English can entertain 
themselves wiih these sombrous imaginations, it only proves 
that they have the fairest claim to sleenism, as they term the melan- 
choly character attributed toour nation. Our heart is not interested 
(they continue) by impossible events, hurried on amidst a crowd of 
ghosts, of monkies, and of banditti; and toiling through descriptions, 
which the writer never knows when to terminate. They applaud 
the translator for having considerably curtailed the latter, but chiefly 
admire his ingenuity, in having a Bacchanalian song, set to music 
and engraved, in the second volume, which, they say, in some de- 
one. serves to relieve the impatience and melancholy of the French 
reader ! 
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Our “ Literary Fund,” an establishment not yet sufficiently pa- 
tronised by the nation, yet adopted with ardour by a few men of 
letters, not only meets with their high applause, but is held forth as 
an object for the imitation of literary Paris. 


Elements of Manners, of all Nations.—Principes de Mocurs chex toutes les 
Nations, par Saint Lambert.” $ vols. Sy. 


These elements exhibit an original conception of their subject. 
Their form is that of imagination, but their matter is truly vitae 
phical. The work opens with an analysis of man, which is followed 
by another, of woman. The latter arises from a dialogue between 
Ninon de L’Enclos, and the philosophic Bernier, and takes place at 
the villa of that amiable woman. The next treatise is on reason, 
or Lonbhamias, the name of a country near Siam and Tonquin. 
‘Three mandarins, in a meadow, assemble the people, and read their 
discourses; one on the manner of invigorating the body; another on 
the causes of ignorance; and a third, on means to acquire truth. 
The catechism of morals, which follows, is at once didactic and 
eloquent. The author has formed the most agreeable of all com- 
mentaries; one, which consists of ten or twelve tales, each of 
which illustrates his moral truths. The author, who is now very 
old, is not unknown in this country, by his poem on the Seasons, 
imitated from Thomson. He has there a line, which may partly be 
applied to himself— 


* Pensex comme Platon, chantex comme Virgil. 


Memoirs of Paul Jones, translated from his Manuscript under his eye, by 
Andre. 


We only notice this authentic publication, that those who feel in- 
terested in the life of this once well-known adventurer, may obtain 
it. It is a small volume, containing 244 pages. Jones died at 
Paris, July, 1792. He never intended to publish these memoirs, 
but only to print five. copies, for the king, and four ministers of 
state. 


Miscellanies, by Mrs. Necker—Melanges de Mme. Necker. 3 vols. 800. 
These Miscellanies consist of anecdotes, reflexions, and striking 
occurrences, which our authoress was in the habit of noting down 
every day. The work, of course, is not methodical; but, to acer- 
tain, and a numerous, class of elegant readers, it offers a varied and 
well-furnished repast of literary observations, moral reflexions, and 
anecdotical matter. Our authoress conveys a happy idea of Mon- 
iaigne in this single thought—* Montaigne never knew what he was 
going to say, but he always knew what he was saying.” The fol- 
lowing anecdote is characteristical—« Voltaire had written one of his 
worst pieces, The Queen of Navarre; the tragedy died on its re- 
Presentation; {the Dutchess of Maine betted that she would 

make him agree that it was his best work; and she succeeded. 
The brothers and the poets, Peter and Thomas Corneille, are 
: 4 curiously 
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curiously discriminated in the following circumstance: — Thomas 
lodged above his brother, the great Peter Corneille. When Peter 
wanted a riime, he called on Thomas for his aid; when Thomas was 
in want of a ¢hought, he applied to Peter.” She compares women 
to glow-worms—* when they remain in obscurity, their splendour 
charms; when they venture publicly to come out in full day, they 
are contemned, and their defects are only visible. 


The eleventh and last volume of the Antiquities of Herculaneum 
has appeared. It consists of the most beautiful ancient paintings, 
and bronze marble, implements, &c. found in the ruins of the 
Herculaneum, Siabia and Pompeia; designed and engraved by the 
eclebrated David, with explanations by Marechal. 


At Halle, has sppeared, the last two volumes of Doctor Gren’s 
Systematiches handbuch der gesamten Chemie; or, A Systematic Manual 
of Chemistry . The author, with all his efforts, attempts to reconcile 
the systems of Lavoisier and Stahl. This work is not without in- 
terest for the chemical student. 


Mr. Eton’s valuable Survey of the Turkish Empire has received 
the honours of two translations at Hamburgh and Berlin. 


Mr. Storch’s [fistorisch-statistichen gemahide des Russichen Reichs, is an 
Historical and Political Picture of the Russian Empire, to the close 
of the present gentury. The author is advantageously known by 
his picture of Petersburgh, and the present work is equally distin- 


guished by the elegance of its style, and the selection of its objects. 


Our biographical readers will be interested in a notice of the 
great undertaking of Mr. Schmid, secretary of the library at Weimar. 
He has published at Mr. Schwickert’s, bookseller, at Leipsic, the 
Spanish-German division of a vast dictionary, which is founded on 
the Diccionario de la real Academia di Madrid, consisting of six volumes 
folio. He has levied ample contributions on his predecessors Sejour- 
nant, Sobrino, Steevens, and Hornkees. If the project of a polyglot 
dictionary is realised, it will be a valuable acquisition to students. 


Our classical readers, who have long admired the industry and 
the taste of the learned Mr. Heyne, will be pleased to hear, thata 
third edition of his Tibullus has lately appeared. It contains se- 
veral interesting additions to the preceding ones. Mr. Heyne has 
been occupied for many years on his Homer, and it is ina great state 
of forwardness. It will form an invaluable companion-piece to his 
beautiful Virgil. Mr. Charles Townley, ef London, whose rich 
collection of ancient statues has been formed with so much science 
and taste, has among his literary treasures, a precious manuscript of 
Homer; he had the goodness voluntarily to send it to the pro- 
fessor, who has, acknowledged its value, by the long use he made 
of it. It gives us pleasure to record this unknown circumstance, 
though of itself no otherwise considerable, than that it may serve 
to remind us of the attention due to scholars; for the civility givea 
to a man of letters is so far important, that it isa homage we ren 
der to literature itself. 
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